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Adventures in the Navy 


By Chief Yeoman Francis J. Seymour, U. S. N. 
U. S. S. Mississippi 





JOINED the Navy for adventure and 

opportunity. I got both. Adventures as 

wild and perverse as those of the now 
famous Anthony Adverse. Opportunity as 
rich and varied as any to be found, testing all 
my skill and knowledge, and even today keep- 
ing me wide awake during every working 
hour. 


The Yeoman’s Life 


I have seen the world and his wife, all the 
thrill and glamour of port life, all the pathos 
and tragedy of foreign lands. 

But, frankly, I did not expect other than the 
proverbial “soft-snap,” in which I was sadly 
disillusioned. For the yeoman’s lot has its 
stern, industrious and serious side, as you 
will see. He has his holidays, of course, when 
he plays the réle of adventurer and enjoys 
the sights and sensations unknown to the mere 
civilian stenographer or secretary, save in his 
reading. And it is the experiences on these 
holidays which make his most arduous tasks 
seem light and pleasant. He lives in anticipa- 
tion, knowing that no matter how venturesome 
his foretastes, they will be realized some day. 

I soon learned that, as in civilian life, 
shorthand skill is a great aid to advancement. 
The door to the office of Chief Yeoman, in 
fact, does not open until the aspirant has mas- 
tered his shorthand and is qualified to be the 
“right-hand man” of his superior officer in 
the fullest sense of the word. 


But first let me give you a picture of my 
“work-shop,” which also happens to be my 
home most of the time. The present Missis 
sippi is an old-timer, having been commissioned 
in 1917, and is the third of her name in the 
Navy. Civilian homes are not the only 
structures “renovized” these days Even the 
Mississippi has just had a “face-lifting,”’ which 
was so thoroughly and painstakingly done as 
to require two and a half years to complete 
the beautifying process. And truly, to the 
civilian eye she looks like new, and even in 
naval circles she is often referred to as one 
of the very finest ships in Uncle Sam's fleet 


Aboard the “Missy” 


Huge, luxurious, complete and self-contained, 
the Mississippi is a veritable “floating village,” 
with all the appurtenances, comforts, and con 
veniences found in any one of the modern 
towns of the country. Full-fledged laundry, 
bakery, print shop, pharmacy, library, barber 
shop, hospital, and the like! Our commanding 
officer is a Captain, next in rank below a Rear 
Admiral. The officer complement consists of 
eighty-five men. The crew numbers nearly one 
thousand, with seventy-five marines. Quite a 
“floating village,” you'll say! The only imag 
inable lack is that there are no women in the 
Navy, no “Tug Boat Annies’’—yet ! 

To board and lodge these hungry men is no 
mean undertaking. It calls for as able and 
resourceful planning and directing as are re- 
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quired in New York City, Chicago, or any 
other metropolis where many people live and 
work together. 

Yes, there is an organization 
industrial company could be proud. There are 


of which any 


all sorts of specialists, just as in a factory 
We have our stenographers called “yeomen,” 
our accountants called “storekeepers.” There 
are machinist’s mates, quartermasters, signal 
men, radiomen, and so on, which correspond to 
trained men in industrial life. A 
battleship, you know, is often 
away from land for months at a 
time and must be able to take 


care of itself 


Really, there is so much of 
interest to tell about life on a 


U. S. battleship, such as the 


I 
1 
i 


tos by William Earle 
liar “Ship's Photog 
rapher U.S. S. Mississippi 


catapulting of airplanes, the 
laugh-provoking “galley,” the 
exciting transfer of mail at sea, 
that nothing but the ever-present 
threat of the editorial blue pen- 
cil could possibly restrain me 
from launching forth into a true 
Anthony Adverse description. 


So before the big bad blue 
pencil gets me, I want to 
tell about the yeomen, who might be 
called the clerical or secretarial staff of the 
Navy. The Chief Yeoman, first of all, is an 
able bodied seaman (A. B. in the College of 
Nautics), a chief clerk, an expert file clerk, 
and a stenographer to boot. Officially he is 
known as the “Captain’s Writer” or secretary. 
The only other “Writer” on the ship is the 
“Ship’s Writer.” Other members of the office 
personnel are the First Lieutenant’s Yeoman, 
Gunnery Yeoman, and so on. The names, “Cap- 
tain’s Writer and Ship’s Writer,” come down 
to us from the early days of the Navy when 
the Captain’s Clerk (usually a civilian) wrote 








the Captain’s letters by hand, and the Ship's 
Writer, those of the ship’s company. 

The duties of the Chief Yeoman include 
those of secretary to the Admiral, Captain, or 
officer to whom he is assigned. He is expert 
in the Navy regulations, Manual of the Bu- 
reau of Nayigation, General Orders, Uniform 
Regulations and Travel Instructions. He is 
familiar with the procedure for Courts and 
Boards, with Fleet and Force regulations. He 


hie 






Chief Yeoman Francis J. Seymour, 


hs. U. S. 8S. Mississippi, has to take it down whether in a dead calm 
Chief Yeoman or with the “Missy” running full speed ahead with a 
bone in her teeth 


handles all the mail of his office, and is, in ef 
fect, the ship’s office manager. 

And he is also the “court reporter” of the 
Navy. The Revised Statutes and Laws give 
the commanding officer authority to convene 
certain courts and boards. For minor offenses 
a man is tried before a “deck court,” consist 
ing of only one officer. In more serious cases 
the offender is awarded a “summary court,” 
consisting of three officers and a _ recorder 
The latter acts as the advocate. If the offender 
feels that he is “not guilty,” court is assem 
bled and practically the same procedure fol 

Continued on page 320) 
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A Tip on Telephone 


N a series of articles on office behaviour, 

Miss Elizabeth MacGibbon has 
some interesting things to say for those who 
The telephone desk is 
an excellent place for budding secretaries to 
train is one of her conclusions, for a girl who 
has the tact to handle things and persons 
properly telephone has the chief 
qualifications for success in business. Without 
doubt the private secretary gets the meanest 
part of the telephone detail. As shock absorber 
for her boss she has to answer his "phone, find 
out who is calling and what is wanted, and 


Gregg 


plan to be secretaries. 


over the 
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Etiquette 


then either put her chief on the line, 
a later appointment, or tactfully get rid of the 
unwanted person 


arrange 


Dealing with the technique of telephoning, 
Miss MacGibbon gives this helpful pointer: 
“When a man being called is of equal or low 
er position than the one calling, the secretary 
should get him on the line before she calls her 
employer. But if she is calling some one whose 
position in the business world is above that of 
the man she works must be careful 
to have her employer on the line when the 
Upper Dog barks his ‘hello.’ ” 


fi iT, she 
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He Arrived at the Top by Way of 








ee WANT a wick for Mr. Rockefeller’s 

oil lamp, and I need it in a hurry! I’ve 

hunted high and low, but can’t get one 
anywhere. What can you do about it?” That 
was the message from the secretary to the oil 
king, John D. Rockefeller, Sr. Fortunately, at 
the other end of the telephone was a man who 
knows lamp wicks from A to Z, a man who 
sells fifteen hundred miles of the ordinary 
lamp wick every year and a hundred and fifty 
ther kinds as well! 

The wick was forthcoming. Mr. Atno had 
probably responded to such a hurry call be 
fore, for he has been identified with the 
Rockefeller interests since he was a boy of 
seventeen. 


Another Stenographer Makes Good 


The story of his rise to eminence is of par- 
ticular interest because he trod the path which 
many of you are now travelling. Mr. Atno is 
a living proof that “commercial education 
pays dividends.” And here is his story: 
Born on a farm outside Morristown, N. J., 





—~ Shorthand 


One of John D's 
Lieutenants Tells 
A. ALAN BOWLE in 
a Recent Interview. 





HENRY T. ATNO, | 


President of SoconyV acuun 
Specialty Ir 1u’/ 
rned mian 
mou él j 
j i ch mad ihe ian 
‘“Rptea I wayl Mi 
He sports with “Kis 
( n th | a | 
4d f c ; “7 if c mdi¢ 
hted j party i nivel 








River and secured a job as thee boy The 
jump to the position of ordet 
matter of two months; then statistician, and 
later manager of the oil-stove department, 
which, within a few years, increased its out 
put of 35,000 stoves a year, to 600,000! Mi: 
Henry Atno now sells 750,000 pounds of wick 
each year for use in these oil cooking-stoves 
as one of his duties as vice pres dent of Socon 
Vacuum Specialties, Inc 

Like all ambitious young men, he became 


restless for advancement as soon as his first 


job was secured and work at the order desk 
showed the necessity for further education 
Attending night school, he fortified himself 
with a knowledge of shorthand and typewrit 
ing. He had been advised that one of the surest 
ways of contact with the heads of the firm 
was by way of the stenographer’s chair, and 
Mr. Atno took advantage of the opportunity 
by preparing for that work. A course in 
bookkeeping and in other commercial subjects 
rounded out a knowledge of the rudiments of 
business, and with these working tools he set 








ut to carve a firm place for himself m_ the 


Stepping Up Out of the Ranks 


Association with men entrusted with big 
business, with those responsible for the pur 
chase, manufacture, distribution, and sale of 
the products of the company, with men who 
formulated the policies of the business was of 
incalculable value, and his stenographic ability 
made this possible. What naturally followed? 
Mr. Atno himself was soon handling tons of 
lamp wick, tons of candles for domestic and 
religious purposes, executing $100,000 orders 
with the skill and competency of an expert. 

His knowledge of physics and chemistry, 
the study of which he had relentlessly pursued 
in spare time, making shorthand notes along 
the way, served him weil in his search for 
other marketable by-products 


Extending the Firm’s By-Products 


In later years, Mr. Atno specially interested 
himself in, and was instrumental in develop 
ing and marketing, automotive specialties. He 
saw a tremendous market for super-refined 
oils, such as lubricating oils, light oils for dis- 
tributors and generators, radiator cleaner and 
radiator flushing oils, high-heat resisting oils, 
etc., and these now bulk large in the business 
of the company. Anti-freeze for the automo- 
bile, a defoamed glycerine compound, is 
another product from the laboratories of this 
company Polishing cloths specially treated 
with wax to give lustre to the paint of your 
car; mops, and other motor (as well as house- 
hold) articles fabricated from cotton, are some 
of the products which first saw the light of 
day at the instigation of Mr. Atno and his 
associates. I wanted to get in the word “cot 
ton” because such a vast amount is used in 
this industry. For example, Mr. Atno told 
me that he had just contracted for something 
like a quarter of a million dollars’ worth! No 
wonder they say “King Cotton.” 


Enthusiastic for Scientific Research 


“There’s really a world of romance hidden 
in these everyday products!” Mr. Atno re- 
marked, after recalling many interesting 
incidents of his early days, and continued, 
“All over the world you see them and in 
imagination you can picture the difficulties and 
dangers, the thrills, hopes, expectations, dis- 
appointments, aspirations of the men who 
made them possible by diligent effort, per- 
severance, and often under the greatest handi- 
caps and hardships. 

“Nowadays it is somewhat easier to per- 
fect products, to test them scientifically and 
search for new ones, and to find new uses for 
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old products, clu t the establishment tre 
search laboratories. We keep a staff of a 
hundred and hity research chemists so em 


ployed all the time. It is primarily through 
such organizations that big business is able to 
give to Mr. John Doe Public new and better 
things at a cost well within the pocketbook of 
the lowliest,” concluded Mr. Atno 


Believes in Shorthand Training for Both 
Boys and Girls 


Pressed for an expression of opinion as to 
opportunities for men stenographers, Mr. Atri 
said that for certain types of work, “I, per 
sonally, prefer men. In the committee room, 
for instance, where tobacco smoke lays heavy 
(too heavy), and tempers are ruffled, and 
language strained considerably beyond the 
King’s best. Conditions such as these may be 
offensive to the more delicate nature of young 
ladies, and I think that it is advisable, as a 
matter of policy, toemploy male stenographers 
in these circumstances To report verbatim 
the proceedings of these sessions requires ex 
pert skill, and my recommendation to young 
men therefore is to prepare themselves for 
these higher types of stenographic employ 
ment. This ability always pays dividends, and 
leads to further opportunities. 


Daughter Taking Business Course 


“By this I do not mean that I would bar 
girls from the stenographic field. Far from it! 
In fact, I've sent my own girl over to Heffley 
School only recently to study the twin arts so 
that she will have a salable accomplishment 
should she desire to enter the business world.” 


oO? 
Keeps Two Busy 


N the subway the other morning two 

stenographers were recounting the pecu- 
liarities of some of their dictators. “And I 
hear,” said the one, climaxing her recital, 
“that Governor Landon of Kansas occasion 
ally has two stenographers in his private office 
at the same time. He dictates so fast that the 
first stenographer needs time to complete the 
letter and assemble the references, and so the 
next letter is dictated to the second stenog 
rapher. Often the Governor starts dictating a 
letter before the stenographer can puil up her 
chair. It’s not unusual for him to use the first 
name in dictating, and of course the number 
of Charlies, Jims, and Dicks on his list of 
friends is innumerable. An accurate imagina- 
tion is a priceless asset for a stenographer 


of his!” 
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CURIOUS CLIPPINGS 


And yet they must be true, 
We Saw Them in the Papers! 
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Why I Became Job-Conscious 


By a STENOGRAPHER Who Did 


E cannot or do not appreciate a thing 
until we have lost or are about to lose 
it. I almost lost my position before | 
learned to appreciate it 
The climax in my awakening was a letter, 
a copy of which I happened to see, written to 
the president of the company, in which my 
boss suggested that a male stenographer re 
place me because he “thought a man will be 
more efficient.’ 
| knew the work could be done as acceptably 
by me as by a young man. The duties were 
those in the performance of which girls are 
considered very ethcient I was to blame | 
had allowed my employer to doubt my com 


petence, my interest in the work 
Just an Automaton 


My t ehts went back to a vear ago when 
I took the position. I was college trained, 
had had previous experience, was neat, and for 
a while took pains to please my employer. But 
then something happened to me which has 
probably happened to other girls under similar 

rcumstances. I let my work become mere 
routine. I soon felt like a piece of machinery 
| stopped thinking. I was just an automaton 
Che inevitable followed. I learned how far 
my privileges extended and I used them to the 
limit. Arriving late mornings, overstaying my 
relief period, taking a longer lunch time, using 
the telephone constantly for personal calls 
these helped to blacken my record. Instead of 
clearing up my work each day, I made it a 
point to be ready to leave at the stroke of five 


Not Really Interested 


[| played harder than I worked. Evenings 
meant a succession of dances, parties, and 
shows. Gradually the truth dawned upon me: 
I could not do good work on four or five hours 
of sleep. Lack of rest and sleep was reflected 
in my dull eyes. Getting up late, I had to eat 
a hurried breakfast or none at all. 

Slipping on the first dress I put my hands 
on, perhaps with a rumpled collar, a torn 
seam, or a missing button, obviously did not 
enhance my appearance. Not having time 
properly to arrange my hair in the morning, 
[ had to wear it in a most unbecoming fashion 
all day at the office. A little care each morn- 
ing would have made my hair an asset to me. 

What was the result? My work suffered. | 
no longer cared whether I made mistakes. 


Feeling that 1 ne was perfect, I let myself 
think my employer would overlook shortcom 
; , , 
ings. Even a friendly warning from one of the 
hice men did not wake me up 


I Wake Up 


It was my uncle who finally aroused me, 
ilthough he was probably not aware he was 
doing me a much-needed service. We had 
linner together one evening. The head of ar 
important enterprise, he had the typical em 
ploy er’s V iew po nt 

During a casual discussion of office person 


nel, he said things which seemed to ft me 
exactly 

If you know of a capable, conscientious 
stenographer looking for a position—-one wh 
takes price ih her pers nal appearance send 
her to me,” he announced after an arraignment 


of his present stenographet 

His stenographer was not giving satisfa 
tion. He complained that she did not proper] 
handle inquiries at the switchboard and als 


had the habit of interrupting and 


correcting 
the men during dictation 

“Have you mentioned these shortcomings 
her ?”’ I asked, as guilt for my own shortcor 
ings became clear to m« 

“No, I haven't,” he answered. “She has s« 
many. She takes long and frequent relief 
periods. She gossips a great deal. She stays out 
at noon beyond the time allowed. She makes 


too many mistakes in her transcripts. She does 


not check her work to see if it is fit to use 
She thinks too much about a good time after 


office hours 

Unknowingly he was describing his niece 
Suddenly I became aware that I could not 
meet the requirements of the position my uncle 
had to fill. I felt chagrin. 

Apparently my uncle still had faith in girl 
stenographers, while my boss had reached the 
point where he wanted to try a young man 
That was the only difference between them 
Both felt that their present stenographers wer 
not sufficiently job-conscious to give satisfa 
tion, though their requirements were not 
unusual. 


Job-Conscious at Last 


I suppose I would have resented having my 
employer tell me about my shortcomings. That 
is human nature. Perhaps, for that reason, my 
uncle hesitated to talk with his stenographer 
I do not blame employers for shrinking from 
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reforming their help. But when my uncle took be abandoned. | took special care to have n 
me into his confidence and told me about his hair attractively arranged, my make-up don 
difficulties with his secretary, I was an eager right, my clothes neat and becoming l re 
listener. I stood to profit by listening ported at my desk ahead of time. I looked f 
wavs make myself more useful, to improv 
1 Resolve the quality of my work, and to meet the « 
pectat Ss I my b ss | care illy re checke 
That night I resolved to change my attitude telegrams, re-read letters int pated when 
toward my work. After all, that position was ever possible the files desired by my) chie 
worth a great deal to me. I knew I could not Wit it being asked I f wed through « 
get the same salary elsewhere. And positions matters that demanded his attention. I woul 
were not growing on trees make myself efficient to the nth degree 
Then the next morning when I arrived at Mv new-born devotion t duty. and the 
the office, I got a real jolt. | came upon that fruits of mv initiative, s egan to attract 
terrible letter already mentioned—it was date e. My boss could t il his satista 
the 13th, t stating that mv boss recon Months have pass¢ e | saw that let 
mended a male stenographer r my positi el e wrote e president \ c is bee 
Was it too late for me to put into effect my said about a male stenograph« I know I an 
ew-made resolutions? I hoped not mak 9 And I'm elad | t have 
I decided to become so job-conscious that ; tf arn to be me si i 
the idea of dispensing with my services ld ve e st e expected at eciates 
F 
Sip 
. -: aa . . ; ‘ ] rv) 
How Would Like This Job? 
My =: PAULA TULLY, a girl w ré \V it eek alter t ( 
ceived her business training in the n for pres Miss Tully rece 
Nassau Secretarial School, | g Island, left el ng her t to Alba 
that institution n two hours’ notice to as t ‘ the me Te i ‘ ed 
sume her duties in charge of certai phases ( i 
he publicity work in President Roosevelt's 
impaig! Chat she dispatched those duties t Campaign Days 
eryorn Satistact s attested b th i 
iat she was appointed t 1 position on the rring da ‘ , 
secretarial staff when the President took hee ‘ S puSy vit her cw lute t 
I xe tive Mar now \ } g wit 
No Thoughts At First of a Business Career tal stenographers who were under her supet 
vis now taking dictation from Profess 
\n interesting career Miss Tully had pr Mole und occasionally from Governor Roos« 
to entering the secretarial feld. She attended velt mself. On one, t ‘ alarming occa 
1 convent school and later studied dancing and sion, she was required to take one f Mr 
ice culture. Because her teacher considered irley’s speeches over the telephone 
her personality and voice particularly suited 
her to light opera, she entered that field. Sh On the White House Staff 
played on Broadway and in Chicago for a 
ear or two and then decided to enter the field But e proved equal to t , BSSte 
ya since March. 1933 . upp 
s the White House M ucl ft her work 
4 Call to Albany has been for Colonel Louis McHenry How 
but small part of it has been f the Pre 
Local papers give this picture of her rk lent nself 
When President Roosevelt—then Governor Per] ips the ig spot ( experiel 
Roosevelt—was nominated for the presidency thus far was reached when she accompan 
n the closing days of June, 1932, Miss Tully Mr. R evelt as s personal stenographet 
was just finishing her secretarial training i vhen he visited the reforesta amps 


the Nassau Secretarial School it Freeport tne Ss tl 
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The LEARNER, 


A Department of Helps for the Beginner in Shorthand 
Edited by JOHN ROBERT GREGG 






Absolutely Reliable 


HE following is an extract from a let- 

ter received from a friend who has 

charge of a large office force in a mail- 
order business : 

“I have at present about 150 people engaged 
in office work. Since I came to this place, | 
have employed and discharged probably 500. 
Naturally I have kept the best, and our office 
force at present is the result of this culling 
process. Even then it requires eternal vigilance 
to keep things going in the way you start them 

“The average person is of value in a place 
for about the first three months. During that 
period he is alert, active, and interested—the 
work is new. At the end of that time he re- 
laxes in interest and does things, when he does 
them at all, in a perfunctory, half-hearted man 
ner. That is when I step in and fire him. 

“It is absolutely essential in a mail-order 
business that things shall be done right, for 
once out of the office they are beyond your 
reach. The man who can do a certain thing 
today, do it tomorrow, and continue to do it 
without having to be told again and again, is 
worth his weight in gold to any business firm. 
We have not a dozen such people connected 
with our work. 


Absolutely Reliable 


“We have one man in particular who, in 
this respect, is absolutely reliable. He himself 
will not originate a system, but if anyone else 
will originate it, explain it to him and instruct 
him how to enforce it, that system will go 
through to the letter if it costs the head of 
every employee under him. If he is to have a 
certain statement ready on the 10th of the 
month, it will not be deferred until the 11th; 
if his daily report is due at 5:30, it will not 
come in at 5:40; if a certain job is to be com- 
pleted in a specified time, you may count on 
its completion with absolute faith. 

“That man draws twice the salary paid som« 
other people who have twice his ability, and 
his value to our business is almost beyond 
estimation.” 





“Fine! I agree with him,” vou say, “but 
what has this story to do with the learning of 
shorthand. Does complete reliability help the 
shorthand student as much as it does the 
stenographer on the job?” 

Most emphatically, it does. Shorthand is a 
skill. A skill is of little use unless you can 
rely on it. In shorthand, the stroke for | 
differs from the stroke for g only by a small 
difference in length. The writer must be abso 
lutely reliable when taking dictation, or els« 
the results cannot be depended upon 


Are Your Notes “Reliable”? 


If more beginners would strive for absolut« 
reliability—perfect readability of their notes 
they would be able to turn out transcript 
much faster than the pupil who writes his 
notes carelessly simply to get something dow: 
at high speed regardless of its readability. 

The time will come, of course, when in th 
advanced class and on the job you will be re 
quired to write beyond your normal rate of 
speed. Such an experience is beneficial undet 
proper conditions, but not at the time when 
you are bending every effort to learn the 
theory principles. 

By determining always to write it right the 
first time, you will be able to cut down the 
the number of repetitions usually required of 
each outline. To be able to write it right the 
first time you must have a vivid picture ot the 
outline in your mind, you must see it so clearly 
in your mind that it can tell your hand just 
how the outline should be written 


These Five Steps Will Make Them So 


Keep these three words in mind, then, a 
you study your shorthand assignment: se: 
read, write, read, see. You see the correct 
outline in your book, in the Greco Writer 
plate, on the blackboard. You read it. You write 
it. You read what you have written—you /oo/ 
at it critically and compare it with the model 
Now, can you be counted on to be absolutely 
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reliable a follow those five steps: We knov s =s* 





you can, once you realize that by so doing you ord 
will be following the surest and quickest met! ae easy sscien 
xl of becoming a successful shorthand write upper “it. 
Ly 
avens 
. > 
Automatic Review me 
UR helpful suggestion to vou this mnt! . , , ' 
O aa 4 a Now you pick out all the words in Par. 49 
nas to > with fr 1€) is SO @asy ‘ , $4 , , 
| 1 "1 et , bes t that review Par. 12 ihen continue with each 
lorget and to hall learn a lesson, that you 1 st 1 | } 
Ay at , =e _ paragraph until you have rearranged all the 
follow a plan of revic 7 K wren _— words in Par. 49 a rding to their automat 
overlearned it Then this overlearning w . 
: , “ review 
iffset what u forget, and you will have a 
the theory principles right at the point of your 
pen guiding it in forming correct outlines Vs or d Study 





We have a very easy and interesting plan 


for reviewing each day part of what you hav: Tox” depend solely upon ur Busines 
tudied. We call thi tl English teacher to check up on your 


previously stud this plan the g [ 
‘automat eview.” This is the way it works knowledge of t vords you study im your 
shorthand lessons. You, yourself, with the aid 
The Review Plan of your shorthand teacher, must do the 
checking-up on t phase of your instructior 
rhe words uu stud n your new lessor The shorthand ent has ly halt tinished 
contain a great deal of review, in addition t his job when he is learned to write the cor 
Illustrating the new theory principle in your rect shorthand tline for a word. He must 
new lesson. lor example, if you were study also know how t pell the word correctly 
+ ees , " 7 yi ge Be the = a pronounce it correctly, and be familiar with 
anual, would be prac ng, among otter all its common meanings 
words, da marry, merry, and turk Now Last month, you will recall, we gave you a 
you cannot write these four words in short list of one hundred pronunciation “demons.” 
hand without also using the rule for joining For this month we have checked through the 
the circle given in Par. 11 of Chapter I. To words in Chapters I-III and prepared the fol 
write them you have to use both Pars. 1l and  jowing word-study assignment in three sec 
14. You are thus reviewing Par. 11 while you — tions—spelling, pronunciation, and definition 


are learning Par. 14 


One more illustration of this automatic r 
ne m . ist Son it pUCOMA| a Word-Study Drill on Chapters I-III 
view in Par. 14: Suppose you are practicing 


the words drama and rainy. They illustrat a 
Par. 14. They also illustrate the rule given in dre Mle gan teal agreegpesag Pipes 

, > transcribe thet uk weCK DAaCK [tO see if you 
rar. 1 spelled them corr 

The shorthand plate on the opposite page ; 
shows the vocabulary of Chapter I arranged reer 
according to the automatic review in each a : 
paragraph. A similar arrangement could be bare ‘ 
made for each one of the twelve chapters of tariff cries recety : 
the Manual. You could do it yourself and you th of : ont 
would find the exercise most interesting and 
helpful (b) Consult the dictionary for the pronun 

Suppose you try your hand at rearranging — ¢jation of the following words 
the vocabulary in Chapter II, Par. 49, using 

ate sala 


1 


all the words in this paragraph of the Manual “ fn 

and also the additional words under Par. 49 of lean — fay 

‘5,000 Most-Used Shorthand Forms,” if you mat ndidat ; 
have that little book. wenn. _ 


ecl 
We shall start vou by listing those words 
; lar 9 that jew P: of CI te 
in Par. 49 that review Par. 11 of Chapter I \ Defe ates words 
Here they are ; +7 
N n cede 


Words in Par. 49 Reviewing Par. 11 
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Automatic Review of Chapter | 


1 graded arrangement of the vocabulary of the first chapters of the Gregg Shorthand Manual and 
of “5,000 Most Used Shorthand Forms,” showing its review possibilities 
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Easy Business Letters—I 


On Chapters One to Three 
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Easy Business Letters—Il 
On Chapters One to Three 
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Easy Business Letters—IIl 


On Chapters One to Three 
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A Popular Fallacy 
Adapted for a Review of the Principles upon completing the Manual 
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Proper Names in Shorthand 
By J. E. FuLvLer 


Goldey College, Wilmington, Delaware 


(Continued from the 


January 


wssue/) 


Accurate Proportion Essential 


ECAUSE rarely helps in 
the reading of proper names, the need 
of good penmanship—accurate propor 
in writing them is greater than in or- 
words. 


context 


trons 
dinary 
The 


the danger of 


names in the following lists illustrate 


inaccuracy in penmanship and 


DISTINGUISHING PROPER 


NAMES BY 


afford good 


inaccuracy 


practice 


List (A) gives words requiring exact vowel 
proportions. The words in list (B) 
stroke proportions. List (C) 
words emphasizing the 


require 
exact includes 
need of accuracy n 


both vowel and stroke proportions 


PROPORTIONS 
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Form for Addressing Roman Catholic Clergy 


. 1 
( VORRESPONDENTS isk us not inire t ritati ri sent ink br 
quently for t roper f 1 of address resident of the " my 
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February “Talent Teaser” 


(Concluding the series of sentences started in the January issue) 


UR January “Teaser” must have made this loses all its terror. Our sentences didn’t 

our staff as well as you readers’ contain any really spectacular “demons”—just 

“spelling conscious’”’—you'll notice that the provoking little imps that bob up to make 
the editorial Jottings mention the prowess of a___ trouble in everyday transcribing if you don’t 
twelve-year-old spelling champion, and further watch out. And that is why we are giving 
along—in the Credentials news—there is an them to you. It’s so easy to trip up on these 
interesting item about a spelling bee that took apparently simple sentences that it’s fun to 
place at the New York City Town Hall Club. see if we can get them all correct. 

We don’t know what kind of words were How does your list for January check up 
included in the 350 used in the Chautauqua with the key below? We have italicized the 
contest where young Lawton distinguished “catch” words so that you can tally up your 
himself, but just take a look at the jawbreak- score quickly! Did you make 100% on the 
ers they fired at Miss Kelley at Town Hall! list? And on your whole transcript? If not, 
After those, our “Teaser” of last month and _here’s better luck to you this month! 
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Key to Last Month’s Talent Teaser 
[The words in italics are classed among the “Spelling Demons.’’] 


(1) A settlement was effected. (2) He is of Eng- effect on him? (14) The letter was missent. (15) He 
lish descent. (3) The judge dissented. (4) It was a was guilty of plagiarism. (16) to prophesy is to fore 


colossal mistake. (5) He is very ingenious. (6) His tell. (17) The divisor is an even number. (18) 
loss deeply affected him. (7) They have acceded to Criticism affects him. (19) He assented to the propo 
our demands. (8) The presents were accepted grate- sition. (20) The deviser of the plans is here. (21) 
fully. (9) He is a mechanical genius. (10) His clear He cited several court decisions. (22) A plausible 
insight into the subject incited many to envy. (11) excuse. (23) The prophet prophesied a large profit. 
He was indicted by the grand jury. (12) The de- (24) He was ineligible. (25) The rased city was 


ceased was an eminent divine. (13) What was the raised from its ruins 
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Houghton Mifflin Company 
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[The first episode in the story of Faithful Scotch appeared last month. Another will appear - in March.] 
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Form for Addressing Roman Catholic Clergy 


(Concluded from page 299) 














OFFICE ADDRESS SALUTATION 
Priest Rev. Jos. Husslein, S.J. Dear Reverend Father: 
(Religious Rev. Celestine Bittle, O.M. Cap. 

Order) Rev. Winifred Herbst, S.V.D. 
Rev. John Baumgartner, O.F.M. 


Brother Bro. Eugene Paulin, S.M. Dear Brother: 
Bro. Albert Gregory, F.S.C. 


Superior of Mother M. Anne, Mother General Dear Mother General: 
Sister Order Mother M. Gertrude, Supr. General Dear Mother Superior: 

Sister M. Priscilla, Superior Dear Sister Superior: 
Sister Sister Mary Sebastian Dear Sister: 

St. John’s School 

459 N. Cass Street 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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| EDITORIAL VIEW s | 








Science or Art? 


ECENTLY a prominent shorthand 
writer, called as an expert in a crimi- 
nal case, was asked under cross-exami- 

nation to define shorthand, whether it was an 
art or a science. The shorthand expert con- 
tended that it was an art, in contradistinction 
to a science. Subsequently, some of his fel- 
low workers in the profession disagreed with 
him and contended that shorthand was a dis- 
tinct science, as exact as any of the practical 
sciences, certainly as exact as the sciences of 
medicine and law. It was claimed by others, 
more in doubt on the subject, that it possessed 
characteristics of both; that as a study it had 
all the exactness of a science, as the word is 
commonly understood, but that the practice of 
it must be classed as an art. 

The case in which the expert testified hinged, 
incidentally, upon the exactness inherent in a 
shorthand writer’s notes. It was the famous 
Kresel case, in which Mr. Kresel, an eminent 
criminal lawyer, of New York, was indicted 
on a charge of perjury, the alleged perjury 
consisting of the difference between the testi- 
mony ascribed to him before the Grand Jury 
and the testimony he subsequently gave in an- 
other trial involving the same facts. The tes- 
timony as reported and transcribed by the 
official reporter of the Grand Jury was repu- 
diated by Mr. Kresel and made the principal 
issue of the perjury charge tried out against 
Mr. Kresel. The chief witness for the prosecu- 
tion was the Grand Jury reporter ; the principal 
exhibit consisted of his shorthand notes. The 
defense in its attempt to disclaim the Grand 
Jury testimony called the accuracy of the re- 
porter’s notes into question, subjecting the 
reporter to a two-day cross-examination, put- 
ting him to the most stringent reading and 
writing tests, even to staging an examination 
of his qualifications in the courtroom before 
the judge and the jury. 

Before the case was closed, the Court itself 
called as its own witness, a famous shorthand 
writer, to enlighten the Court and counsel as to 
the shorthand notes in question, and to give 
expert opinion on whatever shorthand topic 
he was questioned. Thus, when defense coun- 
sel was seeking to establish the inexactness of 
shorthand in general and of the Grand Jury 


notes in particular, the expert was questioned 
as to the classification of shorthand itself, 
whether it came within the field of art or of 
science. 

The expert when pressed as to why he called 
it an art gave his definition of an art as the 
practice of a subject which permitted the prac- 
titioner to give due expression to his own 
individuality ; whereas science required one to 
act upon certain exact formulae, art permitted 
the development and expression of personality.’ 
Shorthand was such a subject, he contended. 

There is little question that the expert was 
right, though his definition is less exact than 
it might be, failing as it does to give modern 
shorthand its full due of exactness, both in 
system structure and in practice. There is 
much in modern shorthand that is character- 
istic of a science, as the term is most commonly 
used today. It is a system of exact signs de- 
vised to reproduce in writing the exact equiva- 
lent in sound of every word of a particular 
language. It possesses definite and exact rules 
of procedure, based upon exact philological 
premises. These surely are scientific bases. 

Yet, shorthand is a utilitarian medium. It is 
a skill. Its scientific basis is not its chief aim; 
its chief claim to distinction resides in what 
can be done with it. It is essentially a “doing” 
medium rather than a “knowing” medium, and 
therein lies the important distinction between 
art and science. 


A Dictionary Definition 


UOTING from the Century Dictionary: 
“The object of science is knowledge; the 
objects of arts are works. In art truth is the 
means to an end; in science it is only the end. 
Hence, the practical arts are not to be classed 
among the sciences.” .. . 
“The essential difference between an art and 
a science is in aim. Science and art may be 
said to be investigations in truth, but science 
inquires for the sake of knowledge, art for 
the sake of production. science being 
analytical and critical, while art is synthetic 
and constructive. In the matter which makes 
up the body of the two, an art involves the 
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means of discipline in the use of the knowl- 
edge which may have been furnished by a 
corresponding science. The same branch of art 
may be regarded as either a science or an 
art... . The more complete the scientific basis 
of an art, the more perfect the art. . . . The 
fundamental conception of the occupation of 
the architect embraces the two ideas of sci- 
ence and art. Architecture as an art is the 
work of the skilled hand; as a science it is 
that of the informed and cultivated brain.” 

According to the books then, a case could 
undoubtedly be made for shorthand in either 
category. It does without question possess 
something of both art and science. Yet, in 
shorthand, the emphasis must always be upon 
its skill, upon its utilitarian aspect, as a prac- 
tical medium rather than a medium of mere 
passive knowledge. All the dictionary defini- 
tions of an art stress the “skill” content, the 
very derivation of the word linking it defi- 
nitely with the idea of manual skill. 

There is a lot to be said for the definition 
already suggested, that as a study shorthand 
is entitled to be classed as a science but. that 
the practice of it is an art. That is an apt 
enough definition, but it is a compromise 
definition. Shorthand is either one or the other, 
art er science. Perhaps in some far-distant 
day, when thought may be translated instantly 
into writing without the intervention of either 
art or science, those dilettantes who study 
shorthand for its sheer beauty will with justice 
look upon it as a science, pure and simple; 
but in this practical day and age, when it is 
learned and practiced for the purpose of keep- 
ing the wheels of business and of justice turn- 
ing smoothly and rapidly, an art it is, in the 
best sense of the word. 


ee 
CO?O 


Hail and Farewell! 


T is with deep regret that we record the 

death of Sefior Camilo E. Pani, who passed 
away on December 5, 1933, at his home in 
Mexico City. 

Sefior Pani was a highly educated gentle- 
man, and by profession was a Civil Engineer. 
At the time of his death he was Assistant 
General Director of the National Railways of 
Mexico. He was a brother of the distinguished 
Mexican statesman and financial authority, 
Sefior Alberto J. Pani. 

Sefior Pani was greatly interested in shoit- 
hand and shorthand systems. Early in life he 
studied several systems, both Spanish and 


English, and was an expert writer. He became 
a very enthusiastic advocate of Gregg Short- 
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hand, and in 1903 he prepared an adaptation 
of it to the Spanish language, the first adapta- 
tion of the system to a language other than 
English. Many of the best-known official goy- 
ernment reporters in Mexico and other countries 
learned the system from the Pani adaptation, 
as well as a host of stenographers. 
Our deepest sympathy goes to his family. 


CO?o 


Sundry Jottings 


E applaud the 500 New York policemen 

who are taking lessons in English. Now 
the citizens of New York and visitors to the 
world’s greatest city will have their questions 
answered in the English of studied courtesy 
and good breeding. 


5 


OOK out, your spelling honor is at stake! 
Courtney R. Lawson, the 12-year-old 
Chautauqua spelling champion, is after you. 
His claim to your attention is his record of 
spelling properly every word in the list of 350 
words given in a. public contest. Let's have 
more spelling bees. They encourage interest 
in correct spelling. 


a 


FRIEND from Ireland sends in a clip- 

ping telling of a world record made 
by Miss Anna Manning in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

“In ten years,” the clipping reads, “she has 
taken down some 60,000,000 words in court 
cases.” That means her pen and typewriter 
have written something like half a_ million 
words a month. 

Do you know of anyone else who has such 
a record? 


4 


O you read a daily newspaper? Of course 

you do, but be sure to read what will 
contribute to your success. Franklin Benjamin 
Moore, president of Rider College, Trenton, 
New Jersey, says students who are preparing 
for the professions of accounting, business ad- 
ministration, executive responsibility and sec- 
retarial work should form the habit of reading 
the news and comment on business and finan- 
cial activities. If your paper features a weekly 
review of local conditions, read it to keep in 
touch with what is going on in a field you 
expect to enter. And Business Week, on file 
in most libraries, will give you a picture of 
happenings throughout the country, even the 
world, in commerce and industry. 
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Lumber Letters 


Typical Letters on The Lumber Industry, from the manuscript by F. N. Haroun, prepared for 
the “Gregg Vocational Dictation” series 
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The World’s Pearl King 


From “Capper’s Weekly” 
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RT anc’ CREDENTIALS 
© DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 












Contest Flashes 
LONG > 


Racy 


ALLY to the O. G. A. 
R Contest, all you w® 
Greggites! The 
closing date is March 1— 
only one more month to go. 
Everybody up on his toes, 
ready for the final sprint to 
victory, for we want this 
Contest to go over 100,000 
strong! Think of it—a big 
city population! You can 
do it, all of you Gregg 
students, stenographers, sec- 
retaries, and writers every- 
where. Join up now and 
enter the Contest to win. 
This contest business cer- 
tainly gets into one’s blood! Here we are just 
settled down into something like a human 
being after emerging from the landslide of 
1933’s O. G. A. Contest papers, and we have 
no sooner caught our “second wind” than we 
must get set to begin it all over again. But 
we always meet so many of our old friends in 
these contests it seems like a holiday! There 
is the added pleasure, too, of meeting new 
friends, who come in somewhat tremulously, 
and wondering what it is all about the first 
time. Then there are all you students—whole 
townsfull eager and rarin’ to get into the Con- 
test—excited and waiting. What a thrill that is! 
Well, come on, everybody ! 


Five Minutes a Day Does It! 


Five minutes a day on an outline, if you 
strive to make each last one better than the 
one before it, will bring the needed fluency 
and perfect execution on the final copy. Try it 
on whispers. L up, please! Both / and r should 
be up in a horizontal plane and not allowed to 
dip down at the end. That holds true also in 
flowers, lonely, little, violet, lift, blue, rustles, 
effulgent, and especially life! You'll find these 
words in the Contest Copy. And here’s a tip! 
Use ruled paper — any good penmanship 








You must get in on this 
0.G.A. CONTEST ! 
* Closing date March 1- 


paper or a sheet from your 
notebook, if of good quality 
—so that you have the lines 
to guide you in your writ- 
ing. That's not a reflection 
upon your sobriety—it is 
just good judgment and an 
aid to better notes. : 


Do not erase on your 
Contest specimen. If you 
have not written the out- 
lines often enough to make 
them correctly the first 
time, try a little practice in- 
stead. Papers containing a 
lot of erasures present a smudgy appearance, 
and fail to convince the examiner that you 
really can write good notes! 


Watch Your Circles! 


“If therefore thine eye be single, thy 
whole body shall be full of light.” 

This figure applies with equal force and 
truth to shorthand practice. If each practice 
period is devoted to the elimination of a spe- 
cific fault of writing, or to the fluent execu- 
tion of a single outline, even though the time 
be limited to only a few minutes each day, 
with all of your attention and energy concen- 
trated on the perfection of the character you 
are making, your “inner eye” will bring into 
bold relief a clear-cut picture of what you 
want to make, and your energy and force will 
be organized and deputized to reproduce that 
picture as nearly perfectly as it is humanly 
possible to make it. Such practice results in 
successful accomplishment and makes prize 
winners. 


Believe it or not, it is through the eyes 


(a-e’s) of your shorthand that your skill is 
viewed by your employer. Watch your circles! 
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A feature of last year’s Contest that ar- 
rested our attention was the number of schools 
which hurdled the gap between mediocre per- 
formance and a very high grade of work. 


Perhaps a few score schools 
each year submit clubs of ex- 
cellent shorthand notes that rate 
high in the Contest, but by far 
the greater number fall in what 
we conveniently term the “aver- 
age work” group—clubs with a 
mixture of “failures” and 
“passes.” A number of schools 
in the “average” group jumped 
into the “excellent” class last 
year, all papers passing and the 
writing uniformly good in the 
whole club. This was very 
gratifying to us, as it must have 
been to the teachers. It proves 
our contention that any student 
can qualify as an expert short- 
hand penman once he knows 
what constitutes good notes. 


Making Progress 


It is necessary that the teacher 
know the standard required for 
recognition of pupils’ work, in- 
sist upon that style with vigor 
and earnestness—and she will 
get it! One of the teachers who 
is getting fine O. G. A. speci- 
mens from her class was in our 
office recently. We asked her 
how she did it. 

“After you showed me 
what was wrong with my 
students’ work,” she replied, 

“I simply corrected it. It 
took only a few strokes of 
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my chalk to do it, but first, you see, J had to 
know what was wrong!” 

This teacher is not only on the high road 
to expert style herself, but she is one of our 


Who’s Going to Win 
This Cup This Year 





New School Trophy 


Now Held by Lowell High School, 
Lowell, Massachusetts 
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most enthusiastic advocates of 
good notes—and is getting them 
in her classes. The reason why 
some of our best writers are 
among those who studied by 
themselves is because, lacking 
the help of a teacher, they had 
to observe for themselves the 
outlines they wanted to make— 
and, having observed, they just 
made them! 

Superior Merit — Certificate 
consideration can be given your 
Contest Copy, but the writing 
must be done in ink. Write for 
the special circular telling about 
this highest award given in rec- 
ognition of a good shorthand 
writing style. 


Good Luck to You! 


We just asked the teach- 
er of a certain young lady 
aspiring to shorthand fame to 
wish her luck for us, and he 
retorted: “She doesn’t need it; 
she works!” 

He is right, don’t you agree? 
And that’s a tip that will bring 
you luck in this Contest, every- 
body! Thousands of prizes are 

here again this year waiting 

to be awarded—a beautiful 
display. Determine to win 
one for yourself now—and 
remember— 

THE CLOSING DATE IS MAR. | 





Henry Ward Beecher. 





You Must Get into This O. G. A. Contest! 
Closing Date, March 1 


Here Is the Contest Copy 


The sun does not shine for a few trees and flowers, but for the wide world’s 
joy. The lonely pine upon the mountain-top waves its sombre boughs, and cries, 
“Thou art my sun.” And the little meadow violet lifts its cup of blue, and whis- 
pers with its perfumed breath, “Thou art my sun.” And the grain in a thousand 
fields rustles in the wind, and makes reply, “Thou art my sun.” 

And so God sits effulgent in Heaven, not for a favored few, but for all life. — 
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Oh, By the Way! 


HERE was an error in that report we 
| made in the December issue on last year’s 
Expert Medal Awards. It was Mrs. O. 
O. Garner, of the Pullman Free School of 
Manual Training, Chicago, who trained Miss 
Alice Cooper, one of the gold medal winners 
listed. And we have just discovered that we 
omitted men- 
tion of two 
speedy writers 
from Belling- 
ham Business 
Colle ge, at 
Bellingham, 
W ash ington, 
who qualified 
for gold (175- 
word) medals 
under Mrs. 
Nell Gould. 
Just to make 
amends for not 


listing them 
before, we are 
giving _ their 
pictures here. Josephine Boice 
They are con- 
tinuing speed 


work, we understand, with an eye on the dia- 
mond medal. If they pass the 200-word test it 
will tie the score of writers to win this award. 
A young man in New York City has just 
qualified, making the men two up in the race— 
eleven men to nine women. 

We'll tell you about this young man later 
on—meantime 


ERE’S news from Minneapolis of the 
progress of one of the 175-word winners 
we did include in that December list, and we 
are always glad to hear how our Medalists are 
faring ; what use they are making of their skill. 
Mrs. J. P. Peterson, Humboldt College, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, sends us the follow- 
ing interesting report: 

“Last year I put a girl, Lucille Jewett, of 
Robbinsdale, Minnesota, through our course in 
court reporting. In May she passed the 175- 
word gold medal test. Had she returned this 
Fall, she would have worked for the diamond 
medal. But she got a job in a lawyer’s office 
in Marshall, Minnesota—and here’s the new 
story: In the early Fall she took successfully 
a petty larceny case in the municipal court 
of Granite Falls, Minnesota. Later in the 
Fall she reported a convention, held by the 
League of Minnesota Municipalities at Mar- 
shall. She was just mailing the last of the 60- 
page transcript of this convention when she 





wrote me about it. Among the speakers were 
Mayor Mahoney, of St. Paul; Mayor Reiter, 
of Rochester, Minnesota, and many other men 
of note. She took speeches and discussions 
steadily from 10 A.M. till 4:45 p.m.” 

It pays to stay in school until 
qualify with a record like that! And with 
such a. start 
there is no 
reason why 
Miss Jewett 
cannot cap- 
ture the dia- 
mond that she 
coveted while 
in school. 

You haven't 
given up try 
ing for that 
200-word med- 
al, have you,: 
Miss Jewett ? 


you can 


TAND by. 
China call- 
ing: “There 
are a number 
of Greggites 
in Shanghai and quite a few of them would 
like to have a chance to take your speed tests. 
I wish to know if I may let these people par- 
ticipate in the speed and O. G. A. tests which 
I give my own pupils. Personally, I think it 
would be a good thing if we can conduct a 
test periodically that will be open to the pub- 
lic. I am sure it will hold much interest for 
our shorthand enthusiasts here. So please let 
me know if I may hold speed and O. G. A. tests 
open to outsiders. Of course, you can rest 
assured that the tests will be conducted always 
strictly in accordance with the rules as set 
forth in the Gregg Writer Awards Booklet.”- 
This from T. K. Waung, Shanghai, China. 
We shall be glad indeed to welcome into 
membership in the O. G. A. these Gregg- 
ites of Shanghai, and also to award speed 
certificates to those that qualify on the dicta- 
tion tests. 


Elsie Knittel 


ERTIFICATE work is going stronger 

than ever in our own schools this year, it 
seems. We have never had such a volume of 
tests in the Fall—it has been almost like 
Contest time in advance! The Competent Typ- 
ist Test is gaining rapidly in popularity, and 
a larger number than ever are turning in 
Transcription Tests at 120 words or over. A 
state of affairs that delights all of us “no 
end”! We'll replenish our stock of certifi- 
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cates just as fast as you win them, and our 
hearty congratulations go out with each pack- 
age whether we write you or not! 

One especially enviable record on Tran- 
scription that we do not believe we have men- 
tioned was hung up by the Catholic Girls’ 
High School of Los Angeles, last season. In 
their advanced shorthand class all forty mem- 
bers passed the 100-word test; 
twenty-two of them qualified for 
the 120-word pin also; in May 
six of the class won the bronze 
medal at 140, and the next 
month one girl crowned the 
semester's achievements by 
qualifying for the silver medal 
on the 160-word test! 

We do not usually give you 
the pictures of T.T. medal 
winners — much as we should 
like to — the space we have is 
far too limited to attempt it. 
But the progress that these girls 
made after getting their 100- 
word certificates in March has 
tempted us to disregard the 
“rule.” So here are the enter- 
prising 140-worders! From 
left to right in the lower row, 
Georgiana Blalack, Alma Kline, 
and Margaret Koetters; above, 
Margaret Kralovich (who won 
the silver medal too), Florence 
Tracy, and Rita Weling. 

Keep up your good work, 

girls. Sister Mary Amadeus 
has given you a splendid foun- 
dation on which to build real reporting abil- 
ity, and a record that should be a spur to 
the present class to match your performance! 





OMMERCIAL CLUB SECRETARIES, 
ATTENTION! 


Last spring we suggested that those of you 
who were interested in organizing Commercial 
Clubs or O. G. A. Chapters in your community 
let us hear from you. We have had numerous 
requests from new members wanting to know 
if such a club had been formed in their city, 
but unfortunately our file of Commercial Clubs 
is not now up to date. Will the secretaries of 
Commercial Clubs please write us, sending the 
name of club, names of officers, and any news 
item about the club’s activities that they think 
will be of interest? We are very anxious to 
have our file complete with a view to publish- 
ing a roster of the clubs in a subsequent issue 
of this magazine, and shall appreciate an early 
response from you. 

While we are on the subject of Commercial 
Clubs: Have you held one of those real old- 
fashioned “spelling bees” on Club Night? 

The New York papers recently carried an 
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account of the “Spelling Bee” held at Town 
Hall Club here. The word battle was fought 
in two sessions. The first was won by a teach- 
er, Miss Lou Helmuth, who after surviving 
her men opponents missed on polyphony and 
plagiarism. The second bout was taken by 
Miss Etna Kelley, a secretary. Miss Kelley 
won by spelling necrophagous correctly after 


Tes EE 


a 


These six Los Angeles girls speeded up their shorthand 
pace 40 words a minute from March to May last year, 
Miss Kralovich (upper left) adding another 20 to 


her record in June 


Miss Helmuth, the runner-up, had missed 
(which was more than the Times compositor 
and proofreader succeeded in doing in report- 
ing her feat!) 

A few from the barrage of words that 
mowed down the would-be champions are: 
macaroni, prestidigitator (we hope we didn’t 
miss that one!) hosanna, millennium, desiccate, 
cachinnation, pseudonym, colicky, cinnamon, 
myrrh, perspicacity, charade, doggerel, gizzard, 
accede, mnemonics, opiophagism, esculent, oli- 
banum, florescence, and desuetude. 

Try them on your next Club Night. 

We don’t know whether any of these spell- 
ing “demons” figure in the contests they hold 
down at Chillicothe Business College, Chilli- 
cothe, Missouri, but we do know that they are 
enthusiasts about orthography down there. 
Three times a year they hold contests at this 
college—one event in spelling, three in type- 
writing, and four in shorthand—for the school 
medals. 

Special drill classes are organized and only 
a contest could pack a classroom for a spelling 
drill a half-hour before school in the morning, 
or bring three-quarters of the dictation classes 
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back a half-hour early at the lunch hour for 
some speedy dictation! What else could fill 
the Typewriting Department from four to five 
and later each evening for short tests, long 
tests, and every other conceivable device for 
the acquisition of “Speed with Accuracy”? 
Once they had an endurance test which 
began at 7 p.m. and lasted until 10 p.m., at 
which time the teacher’s endurance gave out, 
although more than forty contestants were 
still going strong! 

It is the same spirit that manifests itself in 
the practice work our writers put in on their 
O. G. A. Contest specimens each year and that 
is productive of such splendid results not only 
in our own country, but abroad too. 
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Some of our most enthusiastic O. G. A. 
contestants are from the other side of the 
world—distance seems to fan their ardor high 
—and they carry off honors in each Contest. 


RIVATE SCHOOL TEACHERS TAKE 
NOTICE! 

Your students and graduates represent the 
announcers of the broadcasting station over 
which you send your appeal to your prospective 
shorthand and typewriting students. Let them 
get behind the microphone of station O. G. A. 
in the Annual Contest, and tell the world what 
your school is doing to educate young people 
for successful service in the stenographic 
profession! 


oO°r 


February Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite checking and insure 
accuracy in making out certificates. February copy is good as membership tests until March 25, 1934.] 


O. G. A. Writing Test 


This is a test of your ability to write shorthand 
smoothly, fluently, and correctly. It can be written by 
any student who has completed the first eight chapters 
of the Manual. Before submitting it for the Certificate 
of Membership in the Order of Gregg Artists, practice 
the test as often as you like, comparing your notes 
with the plate on page 317 until you have produced a 
copy in your best writing style. Ask your teacher to 
criticize your notes as you practice. 

Specimens entered in the Contest (the Contest Copy 
which was given in our December issue with the an- 
nouncement and detailed rules for entry, is being 
repeated on page 310) will be considered for Member- 
ship also if addressed to the Membership Examiner. 
The following test is good for Membership only. 


Chiefly business taught me to work because 
of need and not to wait for a rising wind of 
inspiration. I learned that only in long hours, 
in full and exacting days, may success be won. 

One must work when his brain is tired, and 
not idle for some happier morning to drive 
his pen. Today is the time, or the poem rots 
within the brain. A man must stay at his desk 
and write himself to better humor for his task. 

Business teaches this, and were Greenwich 
Village of a harsher discipline it would dab 
and trifle less. In art there is no playtime 
school such as our present whim would lay 
down to cheat children of stiffer training. 
There was many a fellow just up the block 
who could have been a better writer if the de- 
mands of business had seized him by his flow- 
ing tie and held his nose more closely to the 
ink pot. 


O.A.T. 


Junior Test 


Anyone studying typewriting in school or by himself 
may try this plain copy test. The object is to display 
your skill at the keyboard—the evenness of touch and 





accuracy of writing will tell the story for you. Practice 
until you are satisfied that you have set up this copy 
in your most attractive style—margins even, and touch 
uniform. Use single spacing for this month’s test. 


VALUE OF SUCCESS-THINKING. 
When men talk business together they attract 
a business current of ideas and suggestions. 
The better they agree, the more of the thought 
current do they attract and the more do they 
receive of ideas and suggestions for improving 
and extending their business. In this way does 
the conference or discussion among the lead- 
ing members of the company, or corporation, 
create the force that carries their business 
ahead. Travel in first-class style, put up at 
first-class hotels, and dress in apparel as costly 
as your purse can buy without running into 
the extreme of foppishness. In these things, 
you will find aids to place you in a current of 
relative power and success. 

If our minds are what is falsely called econ- 
omy-conscious—set on the cheap, cheap lodging, 
cheap food, etc., we get in the thought cur- 
rent of the cheap, the slavish, and the fearful. 
Our views of life and our plans will be in- 
fluenced and warped by it. It paralyzes that 
courage and enterprise implied in the old 
adage, “nothing ventured, nothing gained.” 
Absorbed in this current, and having it ever 
acting on you, you feel it immediately when 
coming into the presence of the successful. 
And they feel in you the absence of that ele- 
ment which brings them their relative success. 
It acts as a barrier preventing the flow to you 
of their sympathy. 

Sympathy is a most important factor in 
business. Despite opposition and competition, 
a certain thought current of sympathy binds 
the most successful (Continued on page 315) 
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February Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test 


(To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct 10 words 
for each error to get net words written. Each 200 strokes is indicated by a lighter letter and an accompanying 
figure to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written.) 


To say that the zoo was amused that autumn afternoon would 
be conservative. It was really more than that, much more. For, 
while it had all started with a gentle sort of snigger, by evening it 
reached’ the stage of loud laughter. Every one felt it, man and 
beast—down to the items that are practically amoebas and have no 
pretensions otherwise. The fact was that the city’s official ground 
hog had’ disappeared. 

The news of the zoo’s latest disaster spread rapidly, increasing 
in size and scope as it went. Five minutes after it had reached the 
bird house, the ostriches had retired to their sand’ pile the better 
to consider it. They could be seen laughing, although their heads 
were hidden. In his tank, Peter the Great gurgled huge guffaws 
through the water. One of the chameleons, trying to* get out an 
extra on the subject, almost strangled, and was rescued only by the 
realization that every one knew the news anyway. 

Just what had happened remained a trifle obscure, although its 
cause could’ definitely be assigned to the fact that the city’s official 
ground hog had miscalculated. Somehow, late Saturday afternoon, 
he got the thought that Winter had come and, quite forgetting the 
fact® that the season does not mean anything to him now, he had 
retired from the cold. The joke seemed to be that the idea had 
come to him suddenly; he had neglected to make sufficient prepar- 
ation. There’ was every indication that he would be plenty hungry 
before the Winter ended. 

It seemed reasonably certain next evening that the victim of 
misplaced intuition knew it; his fellows had made sure he would.* 


The weather was fair and warm and the crowds were better than 
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fair and all bore foodstuffs of one sort or another. Peanuts were 
given out in large quantities, and apple cores by the hundred- 
weight.’ The squirrels took the nuts to the entrance of the ground 
hog’s hole to crack them—audibly and with smacking noises—and 
not an apple was eaten except with the hole to the windward. 

The city’s’ official ground hog sat tight, however. Trained 
by the patient eye of the camera in the Spring, he knew better than 
to make an even greater fool of himself by coming out. He could 
not control a sigh" every now and then, and once there was a 
tentative sort of a groan. It was as if he were planning to be ill 
presently, on the theory that no one could ridicule him if he came 
out just for medical advice.’ But the groan was misconstrued, 


apparently, for he stayed right where he was. (2484 strokes) 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.) 








(Continued from page 313) together. The mania 
for cheapness lies in the thought current of fear 
and failure.* The thought current of fear and 
failure and the thought current of dash, cour- 
age, and success will not mingle nor bring 
together the individuals who are in these re- 
spective streams of thought. They antagonize, 
and between the two classes of minds is built 
a barrier stronger than walls of stone. 


* Underscore to indicate italics. 
Senior Test 


This test is for the advanced typing students who 
civeady hold their Junior O. A r Goscienes and 
ave Dp d the Competent Typist Speed Test at 40 
words 8 minute, This month’s plain copy test is en- 
ited Self-Control.” Mr. Knox heads the lists for 
ag II, “Things That Will Help You Get Ahead.” 
se only two sheets for this test, arranging the items 
under each classification in Part II in what you would 
consider the order of their importance. 





_Seli-control, I say, is the root virtue of all 
virtues. It is the very center of character. But 
the center of self-control, of course, is WILL. 
And the center of will, what is that? aTrEeNn- 
TION. For if this temptation which now besets 
you is not to sweep you off your feet, what 
has got to be done? You must be able in the 
presence of the temptation to hold your atten- 
tion fixed upon those higher considerations 
that ought to prevail, but seem now in danger 
not prevailing; and if you can do that you 
are safe; and if you cannot do it you are lost. 


The center of character is SELF-CONTROL. 
The center of self-control is witt. The center 
of will is arTENTION. Now what has all this 
to do with the body? Just this. The greatest 
cause of fatigue is attention; that is what tires 
more than anything else. It takes nervous 
energy to attend; and the supreme condition, 
therefore, of power of attention, so far as the 
body is concerned, is surplus ENERGY. That is 
the whole problem. Character, self-control, 
will, attention—its supreme physical condition, 
surplus nervous energy. That means that you 
are going to see to it that you get sleep 
enough, to see that you get exercise enough, 
to see that you attend to all these conditions 
that have to do with surplus nervous energy ; 
especially that you will avoid every species of 
excess, particularly EMOTIONAL EXcESS; that 
you will thus honestly do what you can to 
keep in yourself surplus nervous energy. Then 
you have a margin of capital, with power to 
attend, with power to will—therefore of self- 
control. 


Part II 
Tuincs THat Witt Here You Get AnEAp— 


Physically. Simple food—quality, quantity; 
Regularity in eating and sleep; Exercise, five 
minutes, three times daily; Air—most impor- 
tant; Sunlight—artificial light; Water inside 
and outside; Early to sleep; get plenty of it. 

Morally. Be truthful; Ignore precedent if 
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wrong; Seek elevating recreation; Don't de- 
ceive yourself; Learn to say “no”; Live up to 
your principles; Form good habits; Have a 
constitution. 

Mentally. Learn from superiors; Listen at- 
tentively; Read best newspapers and books; 
Improve the memory; Concentrate; Don’t 
worry unnecessarily; Be systematic. 
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unnecessary expense; Save money; Hard . 
work; Invest—don’t gamble; Study the busi- ; 
ness; Pay cash for everything; Increase credit 
balance. 

Socially. Select helpful friends; Think ; 
alone; Family best company ; Work out alone, 
my problems; Entertain economically; Stand 
well with neighbors ; Do some kind of welfare 


Financially. Increase my earnings ; Decrease 


[For O. G. A. 


Pen 


Howard Yerty, High School, 
Albia, Iowa 

Mary Lawrence, Gregg Col- 
lege, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada 


Pencil 


Irene Koch, High School, 
Hammond, Indiana 
Dagmar Estes, Hickman High 
School, Columbia, Missouri 
Stella Bulezynski, St. Augus- 
tine Commercial High 
School, Chicago, Illinois 
George Seip, Community High 
School, Tuscola, Illinois 


Gold Pin 


Evelyn Wroblewski, Sweetest 
Heart of Mary Commercial 
High School, Detroit, Mich- 
igan 

Rosemary M. Burns, Senior 
High School, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania 

Violet Mengel, High School, 
Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania 

Martha Merle Cambron, Har- 
ter-Stanford Township High 
School, Flora, Illinois 

Louise Lee, Township High 
School, Olney, Illinois 

Marion Reynolds, Lansing- 
burgh High School, Troy, 
New York 

Genevieve Clark, Community 
High School, Cullom, Illi- 
nois 

Marie Wohlert, St. Ann's 
School, Buffalo, New York 

Janet Amason, Nixon Business 
College, Palestine, Texas 

Emilia Galuhn and Ruth 
Hartlaub, Alvernia High 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

Komatsu Tanaka and Yoshie 
Yasutake, Kauai High 
School, Lihue, Kauai, 
Hawaii 


Silver Pin 


Northeastern 
Sterling, 


Iona Bricker, 
Business College, 
Colorado 

John Foster, Senior High 
School, Johnsiown, Penn- 
sylvania 


Betty Galloway, Senior High 


School, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin 





O. A. T. 


Central 
Mon- 


Agnes O'Neil, Girls’ 
High School, Butte, 
tana 

Winifred Branigan, MacCor 
mac School of Commerce, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Thelma Howard, High School, 
Burlington, Vermont 

Ruth Schuler, High School, 
Brillion, Wisconsin 

Pearl Wright, McKinley High 
School, Marshfield, Wis- 
consin 

Virginia Estrada, St. Francis 
Studios, Balboa, Canal Zone 

Leo Shenton, High School, 
Cambridge, Maryland 

Beatrice Speck, St. Joseph's 
Academy, North Bay, 
Ontario, Canada 

Mary Martha Peirsol, High 
School, Pomona, California 

Frances Pahlke, High School, 
Madison, South Dakota 

Gwelda Newendorp, Public 
High School, Sheldon, Iowa 

Bessie Santini, High School, 
Connellsville, Pennsylvania 

Jane Gillespie, High School, 
Raton, New Mexico 

Sophia Milewska, Short’s 
Secretarial School, Stam- 
ford, Connecticut 

Earl Call, Sciotoville High 
School, Portsmouth, Ohio 

Katherine Adams, High 
School, Houlton, Maine 

Homer DeField, A. W. John- 
ston School of Business, 
Billings, Montana 

Vivian Carmean, High 
School, Santa Cruz, Cali- 
fornia 

Muriel Stephens, High School, 
Lead, South Dakota 

G. Ed. Seaton, Kinman, Busi- 
ness University, Spokane, 
Washington 

Ruby Wright, Senior High 
School, Beaumont, Texas 

Glendora Olson, Senior High 
School, Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin 

Audrey Bast, Senior Hich 
School, Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin 

Ellen Piper, High School, 
Santa Cruz, California 

Dorothy Ramberg and Muriel 
Powers, Merrill High School, 
Hutchinson, Minnesota 

Florence Gingery, Joint 
Township High School, 
Tiskilwa, Illinois 





work. 


Awards 


Paul Hochenedl, MacCormac 
School of Commerce, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


James Womack, High School, 
Gallatan, Tenn. 


Bronze Pin 


Hazel Gley, High School, 
Stonington, Connecticut 
Alice Lenihan, High School, 
Baraboo, Wisconsin 

Frederick Koch, High School, 
Alhambra, Illinois 

Viola Svanda, High School, 
Tyndall, South Dakota 

Ruby Winget, High School, 
Shelbyville, Missouri 

Mildred Hart, High School, 
London Mills, Illinois 

Eva Dee Beers, High School, 
Fromberg, Montana 

Bessie Plaxsun and Dorothy 
Karmiller, Memorial High 
School, West New York, 
New Jersey 

Harriet Ryng, High School, 
Brattleboro, Vermont 

Elnora Malzahn, High School, 
Byesville, Ohio 

Undine Carter, High School, 


Milferd, Ohio 
Kdna Mae Borders, High 
School, Hammond, Indiana 


Marie McGuigan, Institute of 
Notre Dame, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

Esther Lanon, Central High 
School, Butte, Montana 

Gladys Miller, High School, 
Mason City, Iowa 

Mary Pilat, School of Com- 
mercial Science, Woon- 
socket, Rhode Island 

Helen Rabelhofer, St. Philo- 
mena Schoel, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Alviera Skievland, 
School, Poplar, Montana 

James Schrader, High School, 
Perham, Minnesota 

Rebert Klein, Aquin High 
School, Freeport, Illinois 


High 


Joseph F. Jenisch, American 
Business College, Wichita, 
Kansas 


Roger Sondag, St. Mary's 
High School, New England, 
North Dakota 

Dora Sue Petty, 
ness College, 
Texas 


Nixon Busi 
Palestine, 


Contest specimens, use the copy on page 310] 

CO? 
e 

Club Prizes 






Ruth Petrick, Senior High 
School, Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin 

Frances Caraco, High School, 
Johnstown, New York 

Lorraine O’Brien and Frances 
Deneault, St. Joseph's 
Academy, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota 

Florence Tessier, Convent of 
Jesus and Mary, Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island 

James Grogan, Purcell High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Aline Louise Harms, Town- 
ship High School, Forrest, 
Illinois 

Jane E. Douglass, Altoona 
School for Secretaries, 
Altoona, Pennsylvania 

Dorothy Marshall, Beacom 
College, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware 

Agnes Marco, St 
Commercial, 
Pennsylvania 

Patricia McGough, St 
Michael's High School, 
Brattleboro, Vermont 

Emanuel Langenhahn, High 
School, Marathon, Wisconsin 

Beatrice Jacobson, High 
School, Kenyon, Minnesota 

Marie Bergeron, Saint 
Gregory's High School, 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 

Mary MeNulty, The Mal- 
linckrodt, Wilmette, Illinois 

Hilda Cromwell, High School, 
Bloomfield, Connecticut 

Edna Gilman, Dominican 
Academy, Fall River, 
Massachusetts 

Kileen Burns, Saint Matthew's 
School, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota 

Helen Hammen, St. Eliza- 
beth’s School, Harper, lowa 

Helvie Jaaskela, Horace 
Mann High School, Biwabik, 
Minnesota 

Henrietta Noorlag, Chicago 
Christian High School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

Betty Cleveland, West High 
School, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 

Margaret Webber, St. Joseph 
High School, Ironton, Ohio 

Florence Jones, St. Augustine 
Commercial High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Estelle Hamel, Tourtellotte 
Memorial High School, 
North Grosvenordale, 
Connecticut 

Florence Marshall, St. Philo- 
mena School, Chicago, 
Illinois 


Charles 
Philadelphia, 
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Marion Eddy, High School, Esther Dillman, Lebanon Vera Larkin, St. Anthony Ruth Pirl, High School, Con- 
Heidelberg, Mississippi Business College, Lebanon, School, New York, New nellsville, Pennsylvania 

Mary Elizabeth Matthews, Pennsylvania York Mary Mulcrone, St. Clement's 
High School, Union, Mis- Evelyn Weidner, High School, Maria Jaeger, High School, Commercial School, Chi- 
souri Saranac Lake, New York Ecorse, Michigan cago, Illinois 

Joseph Fritz, St. Philomena Mary Komaromy, High School, 
School, Chicago, Illinois Franklin, New Jersey 

Dora Ching, Kauai High Mary Capron, High School, 
School, Lihue, Kauai, Pl f h O i : A Bellow Falls, Vermont 
Hawaii ate or t e bd ° bad Anna Johnston, St. Gregory's 

Pauline Bowen, High School, High School, Dorchester, 
Holdrege, Nebraska | Massachusetts 

Jewell Blum, St. Mary’s High est Raymond Kiehfuss, Purcell 
School, New England, North High School, Cincinnati, 
Dakota Ohie 

Catherine Cronin, High Mabelle Anderson, High 
School, Lapeer, Michigan ( 0 é/’ * School, Glastonbury, Con- 

Strang, St. Charles y : necticut 

—_ ey he _ 2 _ a a we Betty Boyce, Beacom College 
ommercli & oh, é : yee, & 
Amherst, Nova Scotia ff ) Wilmington, Delaware 


Jeanette Brierley, St. Mary's - Wilhelmina Padoba, St. 

Academy, Dover, New re 4 es — SD . ae Augustine School, Chicago, 
Hampshire . Illinois 

Emma Sutter, Sacred Heart Mary Grace Hanes, Mountain 


Academy, Springfield, Park Institute, Mountain 
Illinois PA v \ Q_ en P cv Park, North Carolina 
Billee Watson, High School, Betty Richter, Pacific Audit 
Colfax, Washington / ) SS) School of Business, San 
Rose Flannegan, High School, aa Francisco, California 
Ecorse, Michigan mm, et 
Annie Schofield, High School, 
Evanston, Wyoming 


— Se 
Merle Hendricks, High rn ys O im Fa > O. G. A. 


School, Glen Elder, Kansas 
Della Hettling, High School, 
Minneota, Minnesota 


Marie Rebel, Immaculate 2 
. * 
Conception School, New poe 


York, New York - — 
Genevieve Lurz, Institute of G aff 

Notre Dame, Baltimore, > a 

Maryland e A wards 
Dorothy Smith, Notre Dame a) 

Academy, Covington, '' y { 

\ 
Kentucky oe: ? Pearl Pin 


Margaret Ossenfort, Nassau OO pany 
F (, A Margarita Baidrich, Central 
; ~/~ Margarita Baidrich, Centra 
Pa ee f— . High School, Santurce, 


en > 2 


Secretarial School, Free- 


port, New York a 
Maxine Ayers, High School, . 
, Y Puerto Rico 
Nevada, Iowa Meow Gehiteting. Control 
Mary McCloskey, St. Peter's High Set L Pu i. 
Commercial, Newark, New \ e©@—~—_~ . — Tr ten Scneol, int, 
Jersey Michigan 
: 2) 
Elizabeth Neill, High School, LZ = ALG 


Wildwood, New Jersey 4 A ' A J Emerald Pin 
Elizabeth Bickers, St. Vin — o 

ent’s Commercial School John Golec, High School, 
Germantown, Pa ) YZ ( , Hammond, Indiana 
Louise Stahl and Robert P bd o J ‘ f Grace Betts, Proviso High 
Ward, Community High é J 7 > < School, Maywood, Illinois 
School, Normal, Illinois 4 Etta Dunford, Central High 


Bernard Sarchet, High School, r School, Sioux City, lowa 
Byesville, Ohio a, Q , L_e “ 


Hilda Thiele, St. Joseph's > Gold Pin 


o< 
School, Ashton, Iowa ° a A 4 ~) 

Anna Rider, East Union Pal Pd J Hazel Cook, Herbert Hoover 
Township High School, c . ~ — High School, San Diego, 


Apple Creek, Ohio California 





Bertha Diesen, Township Rose Kaplin, Weaver High 

High School, Evanston ? Pd School, H . 
. » a7 2 . ‘ . artford, Con- 

Illinois oy — “< ‘ - Cc necticut 

Anna Mae Fischba h. St Gabrielle Slogar, Memorial 
Teresa Academy, East St. Pt High School, Ely, Min- 
Louis, Illinois C Fl y, = Gi C nesota 

Helen Schmidt, Messmer (SA ) Marian Tasa, Kinman Busi- 
High School, Milwaukee, / ness University, Spokane, 


V - s 4 / . 

m Vi consin > . ; ° Jf. O J Washington 
eresa Cox, wm Penn High j=- n Mary Diller, Stevens High 
School, Harrisburg, Penn- School, Lancaster, Penn 
sylvania sylvania 


Aida R. Gallarda, St. Mary's : pH ° H ' 
’ : elen Bourne, Woodbury 
Academy, Cristobal, Canal - v 4, be 


College, Los Angeles, 


Zone California 
Lucille Hargis, High School, Catherine Moore, The High 
Hammond, Indiana School, Gloucester, Mas- 
Gladys Berger, Haverford Shelton Harlow, Smithdeal- Irene Edwards, St. Francis de sachusetts 
Township Senior High Massey Business College, Sales School, St. Paul, Weltha Eyestone, Senior High 
- hool, Upper Darby, Richmond, Virginia Minnesota School, Pittsburg, Kansas 
Pennsylvania Edward Knox, St. Augustine Marguerite Vogt, Sacred Mollie Niznick, Weequahic 
Eleanor Rothgeb, Los An- High School, Chicago, Heart Commercial, Colum- High School, Newark, New 
geles S. D. A. Academy, Illinois bus, Ohio Jersey 
Los Angeles, California Madeleine E. James, St. Elda Whalen, School of Com Adele M. Berggren, High 
Dorothy Perkins, French High Joseph Commercial School, mercial Sciences, Woon School, Danbury, Conn 


School, Beaumont, Texas Bennington, Vermont socket, Rhode Island (Contsnued on page 322) 
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Note This News, Fellow Typists! 





Stenographic Offices Have Gone “Modernistic” in Italy 


E think that we are modern in things 

commercial. But take a look at the 

photograph of the latest in offices 
which is operating in Turin, Italy. The type- 
writer tables are distributed along two walls, 
with small dividing barriers to isolate the 
sounds of movements and of voices of clients 
who are dictating. In this stenographic office 
the directress’s table is isolated in proximity 
of the entrance, and permits viewing the entire 
office at one time. The furniture in this office 
is finished in yellow, with padding and cover- 
ing of pearl gray cloth. The metal parts are 
of chrome-aluminum. Just outside the typing 
booths is a long runner of gray striated 
linoleum whose edges are protected by 
metal strips. The office was designed by Levi 
Montalcini, and credit for the picture goes to 
L’Ufficio Moderno (The Modern Office), that 
is published in Milan, Italy. 


+ 


N aid to concentration for the benefit of 
typewriting students is found in a device 
announced by John Schibel & Company, Port- 
land, Oregon. Recently it was exhibited at the 
Congress of Inventors in Portland and brought 
forth much favorable comment. 

Copy matter on rolls of film passes an 
aperture in line with the operator’s eye (it 
reminds one of the ticker tape in brokerage 
offices). The speed of the machine can be 





varied from 
ten to 120 
words a min- 
ute, and it can 
be locked at 
any designated 
speed. Then, 
because the 
words keep 
moving, there 
is no oppor- 
tunity to check 
back and one 
just must con- 
centrate. The 
cut below 
shows a stu- 
dent = making 
use of the 
device. 


+ 


[IF you want 


to know 
your prospec- 
tive typing 
ability, see Dr. 
Charles Fordyce, University of Nebraska. His 
mechanical “fortune-teller” will test your pos- 
sibilities. You poke four keys, similar to those 
on a typewriter, while a clock-like spring rolls 
paper under the inked ribbon. Each punch 
leaves an impression of a circle or a part of 
one. The nearer you come to making 100 per- 
fect circles the more nearly perfect a typewriter 
operator you will be. 


¢ 


A a matter of record and for information 
of all and sundry, a No. 1 Caligraph in 
the series of 2,000 has just been put on display 


“Eyes Front” or You'll Miss a Word 
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in New York. It was originally purchased by 
a Dr. William Cutter Condit, pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church of Ashland, Kentucky, 
some fifty or more years ago. The machine 
accompanied the preacher as he pioneered in 
the establishment of schools in the mountains 
of the South. The Caligraph was cleaned and 
a new ribbon and platen added, and in this 
year 1934 it writes as well as the best of them, 
though it types only in capital letters. But so 
do some of our latest model typewriters. 


. 


PERHAPS Varityper might “say it wasn't 
so,” but the historians have it that a type- 
writer built in 1861 by Thomas Hall, of New 
York, had the greatest variety of types of any 
machine ever made. Strange, too, instead of 
following the trend of modern typewriter 
makers from the large machine to the making 
of portables, Hall first perfected a small ma- 
chine and later developed his larger model. 
Hall’s machine was shown at the Paris Exhi- 
bition in 1867 and caused quite a stir in busi- 
ness circles. Mr. I. C. Jordan, of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, has one of these machines. 


. 


ITTLE Jackie Cooper, juvenile champ of 
the screen, was pictured recently taking a 
lesson in typewriting from Champ George 
Hossfield. The story goes that Jackie learned 
his A, B, C’s on a machine and is everlastingly 
typing for diversion when off the studio lot. 


. 


HAT—another Caligraph turned up! 

This one in Krugersdorp, South Africa. 
And it’s been taken to the museum at Johannes- 
burg. Prior to that, Mr. W. N. Jones used it 
for years. Its first appearance in Cape Province 
was when it was purchased for the local jail 
at Wolvvardt, in 1883. The type levers are 
made of wood, it uses an inch-wide ribbon, the 
type is neat, and the touch light. 

The old Cape Government officials were real 
pioneers in the use of modern equipment and 
were among the first to adopt the typewriter. 
An old Remington, made in 1886, was recently 
presented to the Pretoria Technical College 
collection of old mechanical specimens. 

Our own managing editor has in his home 
one of the first of the old L. C. Smith (double 
keyboard) machines to be sold in the Pacific 
Northwest and he tells us that it is getting 
out his personal mail as satisfactorily today 
as ever! 


. 


Fok the first time in history, the typewriter 

takes its place in a mural. The picture was 
painted by Francis Scott Bradford for Mil- 
waukee’s New Court House. It depicts Chris- 
topher Latham Sholes, Wisconsin editor, 
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publisher, State Senator, and father of the 
present-day typewriter, in the act of presenting 
his first practical model to the women of 
Milwaukee. 

In the foreground is part of an up-to-date 
machine and the hands of its operator. In the 
background are envelopes, and a letter with 
the inventor’s message discernible: 

“I feel that I have done something for the 
women who have always had to work so hard: 
This will enable them more easily to earn a 
living.” 

Reproductions of the mural appeared earlier 
in the year in several rotogravure sections of 
the big dailies, when the painting was finished. 
The picture given here is reproduced by cour- 
tesy of System and Business Management. 


Milwaukee Court House Mural Depicts 
Typewriter History 
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Adventures in the Navy 


(Continued from page 276) 








“Chief” Seymour and some of the members of his Shorthand Class 


Coffin, Johnson, and Hillinger (Yeo 2c); Medlock and Riley (Yeo 3c); and “Strikers” Nelson, Pittman, 
Fleenor, and Royal (Sea2c) 


lowed as in civil courts. The yeoman acts as 
the reporter, taking down the testimony in 
shorthand. 

Webster defines a yeoman as “a petty offi- 
cer rated or enlisted to perform clerical duties 
in a department of a war vessel. There are 
chief yoeman and yoemen of the first, second, 
and third classes.” 


Making the Grade 


I recall my early days with the “first ten 
lessons” in shorthand. A Chief Yeoman con- 
ducted the school. There were seven of us in 
the class, which met in the very bottom of the 
ship back of the steering engine. After com- 
pleting these lessons a yeoman is eligible for 
the shorthand school at either San Diego or 
Hampton Roads. I had the opportunity, dur- 
ing a tour of shore duty, to complete’ my 
“theory and practice” and when the call was 
issued for first-class yeoman to take the ex- 
amination for Chief Yeoman, I was able to 
“make the grade.” 


Nineteen in Training 


This year, aboard the Mississippi we have a 
shorthand class that boasts a hundred per cent 
enrollment among the yeomen and “strikers.” 
The men bring their pads and pencils to the 
Crew’s Library, one corner of the large com- 
partment that serves as the Crew’s Reading 
Room, and for an hour and a quarter at a time 


are drilled on circles, curves, hooks, and lines 
not of nautical origin! We have enrolled ten 
beginners, six who are half through the 
Manual, and three who are reviewing the text- 
book—eight “strikers” (seamen second class), 
two seamen first class, a fireman second class 
two yeomen third class, four yeomen second 
class, and two yeomen first class. I started the 
class on November 7, and Gunnery Yeoman 
J. H. McGowan; W. C. Perkins, the Navi- 
gator’s Yeoman; and the Ship’s Writer, Leo 
Zweifer (Yeolc), have drawn “rotation duty” 
with me as instructors, each of us serving a 
month in turn. 


The Ship’s Photographer Obliges 


Holiday leave prevented the entire class 
from being present for the picture I am send- 
ing, but our ship’s photographer returned in 
time to make this “shot” and the other pic- 
tures. Williams is Chief Boilermaker in regu- 
lar line of duty, but he has always had a 
“bent” for photography. He runs the Missis- 
sippi’s photo shop when not repairing her boil- 
ers, and is considered as good as any of the 
men that rate as “Photographers.” 


A Yeoman’s Experiences 


In daily dictation and in occasional court 
reporting, the yeoman finds much to test his 
ingenuity. There are constantly recurring such 

(Continued on page 326) 
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Who Invented Clocks? 


From the “Southern Churchman” 
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Gwendolyn Blaisdell, Roose- 
velt High School, Honolulu, 
Hawali 


Silver Pin 


Dorothy Bernhagen, High 
School, Sauk Rapids, 
Minnesota 

Lucy Doran, Sacred Heart 
Commercial School, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

Tillie Badarick, High School, 
Stamford, Connecticut 

Andrew Sumutka, High School, 
Cateret, New Jersey 

Clara Kritenbrink, High 
School, Creston, Iowa 

Helen Odian, Slocum Truax 
High School, Trenton, 
Michigan 

Evelyn Whelden, High and 
Latin School, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 

Rose Mottola, Garfield High 
School, Los Angeles, 
California 

Marie Clausing, Pullman Free 
School of Manual Training, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Evelyn Hoy, Ohio Western 
Business University, Spring- 
field, Ohio 

Xenia Tupica, Belmont Eve- 
ning High School, Los 
Angeles, California 

Grace Church, High School, 
Bismarck, North Dakota 

Ella Albertson, High School, 
South Saint Paul, Min- 


nesota 

Marcel Vermette, High School, 
Brunswick, Maine 

Theodora Havert, Sisters of 
Notre Dame, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana 

Josephine Bananno, East High 
School, Rochester, New 
York 

Lois Ledger, Washington 
High School, Massillon, 
Ohio 

Violet Alexander, High 
School, Asbury Park, 
Jersey 

Clara Burg, St. Augustine 
Commercial High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Marcella Knott, High School, 
South Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


New 
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Club Prizes 


(Concluded from page 317) 


H. L. Merrill 
Hutchinson, 


Wilma Clasen, 
High School, 
Minnesota 

Leona Heidorn, Proviso High 
School, Maywood, Illinois 

Dorothy Breding and Lela 
Bartley, High School, 
Pendleton, Oregon 

Marion E. MacDonald, High 
School, Danbury, Con- 
necticut 

Jane MacMillan, Barnes 
Commercial School, Denver, 
Colorado 

Mary Bartkus, Wilby High 
School, Waterbury, Con- 
necticut 

Mildred Carlson and Ruth 
Oberdorf, Los Angeles 
Junior College, Los An- 
geles, California 


Bronze Pin 


Vivian Lanning, High School, 
Chariton, Iowa 

Mary Bella, Heald College, 
San Jose, California 

Lorraine Johnson, Senior High 
School, Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin 

June Jacqueline Johnson, High 
School, Harrison, New York 

Jasper Pookrum and Dorothy 
Hutchins, Cardozo High 
School, Washington, D. C. 

Ardelle Adamson, High School, 
Brookings, South Dakota 

Caroline Messick, High School, 
Tippecanoe City, Ohio 

Mary Flemming, Short’s Sec- 
retarial School, Stamford, 
Connecticut 

Mercy Morris, High School, 
Astoria, Oregon 

Rose Toper, Senior High 
School, Watertown, New 
York 

June Hefko, McKinley High 
School, Marshfield, Wis- 
consin 

Angela Kulwicka and Agnes 
Engers, Institute of Notre 
Dame, Baltimore, Mary- 
land 

Ruby Hemphill and Rosalie 
Kinser, Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Beatrice Harth, High School, 
Millburn, New Jersey 
Jaimet Wilcox, Harter-Stan- 
ford Township High School, 
Flora, Illinois 
Otto Bailey, High School, 
Girard, Kansas 
Lorraine Buring, Notre 
Academy, Covington, 
tucky 
Lee Rampe, Hollywood Wood- 
bury College, Hollywood, 
California 
Carl Luce, High School, 
Madison, Maine 
Clare Glennon, High School, 
West Haven, Connecticut 
Constance Coffee, Township 
High School, Harrisburg, 
Illinois 
Mary Celia, MeClymonds High 
School, Oakland, California 
Laura Gagnon, Barnes Com- 
mercial School, Denver, 
Colorado 
Gene Rubis, Township High 
School, Westville, Illinois 
Edwina McMahon, St. Mary’s 
School, Rahway, New Jersey 
Marjorie Spuhler, Union High 
School, Strathmore, Cali- 
fornia 
Alice Hollison, Humboldt 
College, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 
Evelyn Steineman, High 
School, Minster, Ohio 
Mary Hale, Convent of Notre 
Dame, South Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts 
Frances Friye, Notre Dame of 
Quincy, Quincy, Illinois 
Elizabeth Higgins, Sacred 
Heart Academy, Springfield, 
Illinois 
Ellen O'Neil, High School, 
Colfax, Washington 
Mildred Bell, High School, 
Oxford, Massachusetts 
Mildred Beach, Natrona 
County High School, Casper, 
Wyoming 
Helen Mickey, High Scheol, 
Connellsville, Pennsylvania 
Myrle Whitcher, Hesser Busi- 
ness College, Manchester, 
New Hampshire 
Celia Marks, High School, 
Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania 


Dame 
Ken- 
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Jennie Delak, 
High School, 
Minnesota 

Margaret Bergo, Senior High 


Horace Mann 
Biwabik, 


School, Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania 
Ruth Towle, High School, 


Fort Fairfield, Maine 
Phyllis Sarubbi, High School, 
Westwood, New Jersey 
Marjorie Messmore, The 
Business Institute, Detroit, 
Michigan 
Hazel Crouch, High School, 
Columbia, Missouri 
Florence Gunderson, Kinman 
Business University, 
Spokane, Washington 
Irene Zilligen, Academy of 
Our Lady, Chicago, Illinois 
Lorraine Marquardt, Miss 
Brown’s School of Business, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Gertrude Linke, High School 
West Haven, Connecticut 
Iris Daffern, Belt Valley 
High School, Belt, Mon- 
tana 
Lucille Pigeon, Notre Dame 
School, North Adams, 
Massachusetts 
Dorothy Johnson, High School, 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
Grace Nelson, A. W. John- 
ston School of Business, 
Billings, Montana 
Violet Behrens, High School, 
Merrill, Wisconsin 
Hilda Ward, St. Patrick's 
Convent, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia 
Helen Grozan and Jeanette 
Bonhag, High School, Cran- 
ford, New Jersey 
John Krchak, High School, 
Charlevoix, Michigan 
Sophie Lipko, Senior Hich 
School, Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania 
Ruth E. Paul, Morse College, 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Helen Drada, High School, 
Garfield, New Jersey 
Joan Trimble, Dunsmore Busi- 
ness College, Staunton, 
Virginia 
Clif Davidge, Gregg Collese, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Wilma Newcomb, Township 
High School, Carmi, Illinois 
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** Ask the Gregg Writer” 


QUESTION a day keeps ignorance 
Ae Those who know are those who 

win. Let us answer some of your ques- 
tions. Send a postal or a letter to Information 
Desk, Tue Grecc Writer, 270 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Comment on the pub- 
lished questions is also welcome. 


Is it true that a President of the United States 
composed his Inaugural Address in shorthand and 
transcribed it himself on the typewriter? 


Yes. In the library of Princeton University 
can be seen President Woodrow Wilson’s 1913 
Inaugural Address as he transcribed it on the 
typewriter from his own shorthand notes. 


How can shorthand be used in college? 


To take notes on lectures and to jot down 
quickly important facts during research work 
in the library or in outside reading. Many 
students defray their expenses, in whole or in 
part, by doing stenographic work for the 
members of the faculty, or for business and 
professional men in the town. 


Who holds the official speed record in 


shorthand ? 


highest 


In the National Shorthand Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation contest of 1927 Charles Lee Swem 
transcribed testimony taken at the rate of 282 
words a minute with an accuracy of 99.29 per 
cent. This record stands to this day. 


Who is the world’s champion shorthand writer? 


Martin J. Dupraw, who in 1927 won the 
championship for the third time in succession 
and was awarded the Cup permanently. He per- 
formed a feat in shorthand writing and tran- 
scribing that has no parallel in the history of 
an art that dates back to the time of the 
Caesars. Because of his amazing records he 
has been called the greatest shorthand writer 
the world has ever produced. He studied Gregg 
Shorthand in the New York High School of 
Commerce, graduating in 1922. 


What books do you recommend for one desirous of 
becoming a court or convention reporter ? 


“The Factors of Shorthand Speed,” by 
David Wolfe Brown, late U. S. Congressional 
reporter, gives a firm foundation upon which 
to build knowledge of skill. “Gregg Reporting 


Shortcuts,” by Dr. John Robert Gregg, tells 
how to develop shorthand speed. “The 
Stenographic Expert,” written by Willard B. 
Bottome in collaboration with Dr. Gregg, is 
a splendid introduction to actual courtroom 
procedure. There is also the “Reporting 
Course,” by Charles Lee Swem, whose speed 
exploits are well known in the reporting 
world. “Court Practice,” by Fred H. Gurtler, 
and the “Gregg Court Reporting Series” are 
other helpful aids. 


Is a typed signature legal, or must it be in writing? 


Yes. A signature made by any means is 
binding upon the person who made it if his 
identity can be established. If a typewriter or 
a rubber stamp is used to make the signature, 
the proof is evidently more difficult. How- 
ever, experts have furnished evidence satisfac- 
tory to the courts that the makers of typed 
signatures can be identified. 


Whet State Governor gives credit to shorthand for 
his success? 


Hon. A. Harry Moore, Governor of New 
Jersey, stated in an interview: “My knowledge 
of shorthand enabled me to get a good job 
with the H. J. Heinz Company and later to win 
an appointment as secretary to the Mayor of 
Jersey City. 

As Secretary to the Mayor I laid the 
groundwork for my future job as Park 
Commissioner. Shorthand enabled me to com- 
plete a three-year law course in two years. As 
Governor I still use shorthand to take notes 
at conferences and to jot down reminders.” 


Into how many languages is our shorthand system 
adapted ? 


There are published adaptations in Spanish, 
French, Italian, Portuguese, Polish, German, 
Irish, Afrikaans and Esperanto, and the sys- 
tem is used in a great many other languages, 
including Swedish, Lithuanian, and Hebrew 


Is it advisable to “follow your intuitions’ ? 


Many business women who have reached 
high executive positions state that their intui- 
tions are of the utmost value to them. They 
use their intuitions to read character and 
intentions, and also to form an opinion of busi- 
ness policies. “Sagacity and a nameless some- 
thing more—let us call it intuition,” wrote 
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Hawthorne. As for the intuition of men, well 
that’s another matter! Perhaps what they call 
“hunches” is the same thing. 


Should a stenographer or secretary select reading 
that relates to the business or industry in which he 
or she is engaged? 


It stands to reason that the knowledge which 
carefully selected books and magazines give 
about a business or industry will have an im- 
portant bearing upon promotion. The employer 
or the public library will be glad to furnish 
such a list. The reading course should be cov- 
ered leisurely, and notes should be taken for 
future reference. The note taking can be 
quickly and easily done if shorthand is used. 


What about the short letter? 


Some years ago we read in The Stencil the 
wisest advice on this point. “The shorter the 
better—for more people will walk one block 
than two, and read a short letter than a long 
one. Make one point—and be content—but let 
that point be the all-important point. Write 
it—not as you have heard it, but as you would 
say it. And read it aloud to see if you can 
catch yourself being oratorical.” 

What more is to be said? 


How can I retain the shorthand skill obtained in 
school when my regular work affords little or no 
dictation ? 


One of our readers gives the following seven 
ways to do this: (1) Practice your shorthand 
whenever you have an opportunity to listen in 
on conversations. (2) Take notes in short- 
hand when attending lectures or sermons. (3) 
Write your diary or journal in shorthand. (4) 
Copy in shorthand your favorite quotations 
from books for your scrap book or file. (5) 
Mentally write in shorthand the words in the 
street car advertisements as you ride to and 
from work. (6) Write in shorthand messages 
taken over the telephone. (7) Correspond in 
shorthand with people who write your system. 


What kind of vacation is most beneficial for stenog- 
raphers and secretaries? 


Our large correspondence shows that the 
majority of office workers find it beneficial to 
get away from old surroundings and associa- 
tions during their vacation period. We know of 
an Ohio stenographer who last summer joined 
a travel party to the Century of Progress 
Exposition and to Colorado, with most happy 
results. The cost was really moderate because 
of the special excursion rates that were of- 
fered. The open country appeals to most in- 
door workers. Travel is a wonderful change 
from the sedentary life of stenographers and 
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secretaries, and the recreational benefits can 
hardly be overestimated. 


What President of the United States made notes in 
shorthand ? 


Woodrow Wilson, President from 1913 to 
1920, made shorthand entries in a loose-leaf 
“black leather-covered notebook,” which a 
magazine writer called the “Doomsday book 
of America” because “it contained the secrets 
of state and thoughts of the President written 
by his own hand.” President Wilson also made 
notes in shorthand on a desk pad while talking 
with callers. Afterwards he transferred to the 
black covered book the important facts and 
impressions for future reference. 


What is Dr. Gregg's formula for success? 


A magazine writer once asked Dr. Gregg 
that same question and he replied in six 
words: “Analyze, Organize, Standardize, 
Deputize, Supervise, Energize!” 


oO 
Was It Charged Off? 


“Kalends” Doesn’t Say 


DELINQUENT customer out in Idaho 
claimed that a shipment had arrived in 
poor condition, and refused to pay the bill, 
although it was several months overdue. 
The credit department, after having written 
several letters, without eliciting any reply, 
finally wrote four letters, as follows: 


1. To the railroad agent at the town in 
question, requesting information as to the 
shipment. 

2. To the president of the local bank, con- 
cerning the financial condition of the customer. 

3. To the mayor of the city, asking him to 
recommend a good lawyer to handle the case. 

4. To the merchant himself, threatening suit, 
unless he paid up at once. 

To all of which, the following reply was 
received : 


“Dear Sirs: 

“I received your letter telling me that I had 
better pay up. For your information, I would 
state that I am the railroad agent here, and 
received your letter about the shipment; I am 
also the president of the bank, and can assure 
you of my financial standing. 

“As mayor of this city, I cannot recommend 
any other lawyer than myself, as I am the only 
member of the bar in this vicinity. 

“Hiram SNooKs.” 
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Final Speed Pointers 
From “Gregg Speed Building” 


[One of each pair of words in type is correct in the place it appears; select the proper one 
as you read along. This article is adapted to the vocabulary of all students who 
have completed the Eighth Chapter of the Manual.) 
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Adventures in the Navy 
(Concluded from page 320) 


phrases as Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, 
Chief of Naval Operations, Commanding Offi- 
cers of Vessels, Office of the Judge Advocate 
General, Secretary of the Navy, Commander 
in Chief U. S. Fleet, Commander Battle Force 


our English textbooks, inspire us to read for 
a rich vocabulary, and keep us ever alert for 
the tricks in rhetoric. So to be of any help 
whatever to these officers, the yeoman must 
know all there is to be known about his job. 


U. S. Fleet, Commander 
Battleships Battle Force, 
Officer in Charge Recruit- 
ing Station, which are more 
easily written in specially 
abbreviated forms. 

Some of you are familiar 
with the racy vocabulary 
of General Hugh S. John- 
son. Well, it is not unusual 
for a yeoman to be called 
upon to take dictation 
from that rugged, vigor- 
ous, original type of offi- 
cer. But wouldn’t you 
rather take down such 





Navy Lingo 
“Astern”—rear 
“Bandys”—musicians 
“Bulkheads”—walls 
“Chips”—carpenter’s mates 
“Decks”—floors 
“Docs”—pharmacist’s mates 
“Forward”—front 
“Ladders”—stairs 
“Overheads”—ceilings 
“Port”—left side 
“Sparks”—electrician’s mate 


“Oh, well, we have 
that kind of dictators, 
too,” perhaps you'll say. 
Very well, you who sit 
quietly at firmly anchored 
desks, picture writing up 
the proceedings of a court 
or board while the seas are 
in high dudgeon and the 
giant waves break over the 
fo’castle. Picture bracing 
legs and chairs, relaxing to 
the swaying motion of the 
ship, typing a letter or re- 
port with the machine al- 
most on its side, and not 


picturesque and virile 
rhetoric than the monot- 





“Starboard”—tright side 


infrequently feeling the 
sensations of a _ bronco 
buster as you do your 








onous vocabulary of a 
routine dictator. 

And our officers are often as devastating as 
the most modern piece of firearms. Well do 
I remember taking rapid-fire letters dealing 
with the guns on our vessel, fast ones on the 
aviation unit, wild thrillers on the boilers— 
all speedy and rather technical, too. But it is 
that sort which keeps us on our shorthand 
toes. Our officers are stimulating, send us to 


work. And do not forget 
that certain work must be done on ship every 
day, despite heavy seas and raging hurricanes! 
And now I can see the big bad editorial blue 
pencil dangling overhead like the fabled sword 
of Damocles. So, boys, it’s anchors aweigh, 
but the next time the fleet is in, just come 
aboard and see how you'd like to change places 
with a seagoing stenog. 
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‘The SHORTHAND REPORTER, 


Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 
and writers ambitious to enter the field 
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How Verbatim is Verbatim? 


of reporting ability. It is impossible to 

compress such a complex and highly 
skillful process as reporting into the narrow 
confines of mere speed. Some of the most fa- 
mous reporters have never in their lives writ- 
ten over 175 words a minute for any sustained 
length of time; others, with much higher 
speed, have never acquired a reputation for 
accurate, satisfactory work. The reason for 
this is simple. Most people think in ideas, not 
in words, and if a report of what they said 
comes back to them properly edited, punc- 
tuated, and reflecting in good English what 
they intended to say and what they thought 
they said, to them the reporter has done a job 
meriting praise. If, on the other hand, they 
should be presented with a report of what they 
actually did say, exactly as they said it—with 
unfinished sentences, misplaced periods, and 
sloppy diction—in nine cases out of ten the 
reporter would receive the blame for an inac- 
curate transcript, when what he actually did 
was to transcribe accurately and verbatim 
what the speaker really said. 


PEED per minute is a fallacious rating 


Good All Round 


In the vast majority of cases the reporter 
with an excess of reporting speed, or with all 
the necessary speed to report any speaker 
verbatim, is likely to be a good workman in 
other respects also. It is next to impossible 
to reach the heights of shorthand skill without 
acquiring at the same time a fair degree of 
judgment and a good knowledge of English 
syntax and diction, so that the fast writer 
with all his speed rarely transcribes his notes 
absolutely verbatim. He knows better, for the 
reasons already stated. The transcript that he 
turns in will be in all important respects a 
verbatim transcript, but it will be minus all 
the little inaccuracies of speech that every 
speaker is addicted to, standing on his feet 
and speaking extemporaneously. Even in court, 
where a strictly verbatim report of what is 
said under oath is desirable, the reporter must 
also exercise judgment. As a matter of fact, 
only the witness is under oath, and for that 
reason his testimony should be and usually is 


transcribed exactly as given, with all the er- 
rors of speech reproduced as spoken. But it is 
not necessary to treat the judge or the attor- 
ney so harshly when they mix their verbs and 
their cases, unless—and this is an important 
“unless”—the judge’s or the attorney’s error 
of grammar is important to the record that is 
being made. In these rare instances, the re- 
porter’s judgment must come into play. 


Skilled at “Editing” 


There have been many reporters, particularly 
those of the older days when speed was less 
important than editing ability, who could not 
possibly report verbatim. They hadn’t the 
mechanical speed to do it, yet rarely did they 
stop a witness or an attorney. With sure in- 
sight, they wrote what was important to the 
record. By long practice and experience, they 
had acquired the faculty under pressure of 
sifting out what was essential and discarding 
the rest. The fact that they possessed good 
judgment more than made up for their lack 
of mechanical speed, and to the end of their 
days they maintained reputations for accurate, 
verbatim reporting that reflected credit on the 
profession. 


Mere Speed Does Not Suffice 


Today the average reporter in high position 
has the speed necessary for all ordinary emer- 
gencies. Indeed, there are perhaps a dozen 
shorthand writers in the country who can re- 
port absolutely verbatim any speaker who talks 
intelligently and distinctly. There are at least 
four of these writers who have proved by con- 
test records that they can write accurately well 
over three hundred words a minute. These 
writers, the preéminent twelve, have no difficulty 
in writing word for word anything that is 
spoken in their hearing, yet it is doubtful if 
more than half the time they do strictly ver- 
batim reporting. What if they don’t hear? 
What if they don’t understand a foreign ac- 
cent, or fail to catch an indistinct ruling from 
the bench? It is well enough to say “stop the 
speaker and make sure,” but, if that were done 
in some instances, no record would ever be 
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Agreement of Conditional Sale 
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